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THE GARDENER’S HEAD 


YLVANUS CARR turned over the odorous garden mould with 
S his spade. His mind, absorbed in the mechanical exercise, 
faintly recorded the impressions flashed on it by sight and 
smell from the glittering sea, the long lines of evergreens, the big 
beds of wallflower, and the heavy scented white lilies. Carr was a 
gardener employed in a market garden. He was preparing a new bed 
for the autumn flowers, and, at every stroke of his spade, the sun of the 
June afternoon grew hotter on the nape of his neck. Behind him lay 
an endless chain of days of delving when only the seasons changed. 
For twenty years he had passed his life with his eyes bent on the brown 
earth, till digging and planting had grown into a kind of instinct, and 
he could scarcely picture an existence for himself outside the world of 
gardening. Sylvanus was very ignorant and rather dull. When some 
stranger, struck by the noble head on that awkward body, still further 
misshapen by years of bent-backed toil, inquired whether he were “ fond 
of gardening,” Sylvanus would reply, “ Pretty well, sir” ; or, “ Not over 
partial to it, sir,’ as the imperfectly acquiescent spirit moved him. 

That afternoon he was in the “not-over-partial” mood. He was 
digging a few yards from a wall ten feet high, built of rubble and 
dazzling flints, which flashed into spear-shape flames where they 
caught the sloping beams of the declining sun. On the other side was 
a large cricket-field in which some hundred schoolboys in white flannels 
were at play. A mixed clamour of young voices rose constantly into 
the blue sky. Carr could scarcely detect a second of unbroken silence. 
The blue June afternoon was full of life to which the petulant cries of 
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the circling swifts added a resentful note of melancholy. Carr stopped 
digging once or twice to look up at them ; but the curving black specks, 
seen against the hot radiance of the sunny air, made him giddy. 
Suddenly a dull thud told him that a cricket ball had fallen somewhere 
in his neighbourhood. He looked around, but could not see it. 

“ Hi, there, you!” cried a shrilly, dictatorial voice from the wall ; 
“seen our ball?” 

“No,” said Carr, still digging, “but I ’eerd one drop.” 

“ Whereabouts ?” 

“ Didn’t quite place it,” said Carr, stolidly. 

“Why! it’s a new ‘ seven-and-six,’ not a practice ball,” said the boy 
querulously. “ Shall I come over and look for it?” 

“Best not. You'd only trample them beds,” said Carr. “I'll see if 
I can find it.” , 

By this time several other boys had clambered on the wall. They 
all wore dark-blue caps, white flannel shirts, and white cricket boots, 
and all shouted contradictory directions as to the probable course of the 
ball, whilst Carr looked among the wallflowers and the Canterbury bells, 
and then up and down the marshalled lines of evergreens. The lads 
grew impatient. “ He can’t find it, sir,” they shouted indignantly. 

Then a young man in a straw hat joined the fringe of blue caps and 
looked down at Carr. “I'll come over and help,” said he. The scent 
and colour of the flowers attracted him more than his desire to find 
the ball. He was a drawing-master who meant to be a painter. 

He let himself down on Carr’s side of the wall, and then, suddenly, 
as he raised his eyes, the gardener’s dignified head, with its grey curls 
and sweeping beard, became associated with the pictures of which he 
was for ever dreaming. 

“What a magnificent head you have!” he exclaimed enthusiastically. 

“ [’ve been told it zs a fine one,” said Carr, as though it had belonged 
to some one else, as he wagged it; and, removing his big straw hat, he 
mopped his forehead with a red handkerchief. 

Then the drawing-master, deep in thought, watched him. He 
fancied he had a bias for classical subjects, and was still smarting 
under the rejection of an Empedocles on Etna by the Hanging Com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy. Here was a head that might have 
walked out of a Greek coin. 

Carr resumed his slow search among the rows of shrubs, the 
drawing-master looking on the while. His gait was an exaggerated 
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form of the mode of progression peculiar to men whose arms have been 
unduly stretched by perpetual digging, stooping, and weight-bearing. 
His shoulders were round and sloping, his disproportionate arms. and 
hands swung like the paddles of a steamer; he lifted his short legs 
visibly bowed outward, as though weights were attached to his feet. But 
the flowing grizzled hair and beard, the clear-cut nose, and the grave 
brows of the man might have belonged to a Greek god. When you 
saw the head you forgot the uncouth trunk supporting it, and the 
gardener became impressive in his antique beauty. 

“That’s the type of face I have been seeking all my life,” thought 
the drawing-master, feeling as one who has found a strange treasure. 
“How well he would look in my Marriage Feast of Pirithius! What 
a splendid head for a Centaur!” 

“ Here’s the ball!” said Carr, suddenly lowering a huge brown hand 
—“a new ’un too—quite red.” 

He tossed it to the artist, who threw it into the cricket-field. All 
the blue caps scrambled off the wall, jangling together like blue jays. 
Alone among the flower beds the drawing-master and the gardener 
stood looking at one another. 

“Yes,” said Carr, reverting to the topic of his head with some 
complacency, “you're right. My top’s been much admired. But they 
say it don’t fit this ’ere.” And he extended his pendulous long arms 
with a deprecatory gesture that left no doubt as to the meaning. 

“ Perfect physical symmetry in a model is more than one has a 
right to expect,” replied the drawing-master encouragingly. “Ever 
been painted ?” 

“No, but phortergraphed frequent. Mr. Pugh there, in the High 
Street, took me several times, for nothing. ‘I want that ‘ead o’ yours, 
Mr. Carr,’ he said. So I let ’im ’ave it. But lor’, my wife said it 
warn’t good enough. He gave me one. We've got it at ’ome in a 
grand frame.” 

“Will you sit to me?” 

“ D’you mean you want to take my phortergraph ?” 

“ No, I want you for a model in a picture.” 

“You see, I’m one o’ Mr. Nell’s nurserymen,” said Carr, stroking his 
flowing beard, “and can’t well be spared. Of course the’re the evenirgs, 
I could come t’ yer then.” 

“But I shall want you in the daytime. A head like yours wasn't 
intended to be wasted on potting shrubs and manuring broccoli.” 

212 
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“It does seem a kind o’ pity,” said Carr, feeling the vague stirrings 
of ambition warm within him, as an hitherto cryptic form of vanity 
emerged from its lurking-place. “You should ’ave seen me when f 
was a boy. I was a beauty! When I sang along o’ the choir in a 
clean white surplus the Squire’s young ladies and their visitors used 
to say, ‘ That’s a reg’lar angel !’” 

“You will suit my purpose a good deal better as you are. The 
‘non Angli sed Angeli’ business is a little played out.” 

“O yes, I’m aweer it’s a fine ’ead still,” returned Carr, as though he 
were speaking of a vegetable, “ but you'll scarcely believe me, sir, when 
I tell you it’s never earned me a penny piece.” 

“ Well, let us hope it will earn you a good many in the future!” 

“ By letting it out to paint, like those of them Eyetalian chaps up 
at the School of Art?” 

“Yes. I could promise you eighteenpence an hour to sit to a ‘life 
class,’ and I would give you the same price to sit to me privately.” 

“T might earn a matter o’ six or seven bob a day, I should reckon, 
sir?” 

“Quite that up in London, when the ‘life classes’ are on. Some 
fellows—the big R.A.’s, for instance—would pay you a fancy price. 
You’re sure to be run after as a model. What’s your name?” 

“ Sylvanus Carr, sir.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“5, Providence Place, back o’ the Vicarage, beyond St. Saviour’s.” 

The drawing-mastcr wrote the address in his pocket-book. ‘“ Look 
here!” he said, “I'll come round this evening about eight o’clock, and 
we'll sce if we can’t strike a bargain.” Then he climbed over the hot 
rubble wall to the cricket-field, whilst the gardener, with an odd sense 
of new self-importance, returned to his spade. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Herbert, the drawing-master sent down from Kensington to the 
gaunt red-brick School of Art which Freeport had deemed necessary 
for its growing culture and importance, was punctual in keeping his 
appointment. 

Providence Place was a row of small dwelling-houses of the half- 
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cottage half-villa type, such as fringe the dusty outskirts of the British 
“sea-side resort.” No. 5, the last of the row, was the feeblest and 
skimpiest of the concrete row. Drooping on the line in the back-yard 
hung the various under-garments of the Carr family. Looking over 
the low wall as he approached, Herbert could see Sylvanus sitting 
amongst the linen with his coat off, trying to play on a penny whistle 
an air which bore a shadowy likeness to /u the Garden of Sleep, 
whilst a little boy listened with a critical air. 

The drawing-master knocked: Mrs. Carr opened the door. She 
was exactly the woman one associates with the frail dwelling of 
a working-man at the sea-side—anzmic, respectable, and over- 
worked. The little room was hung with sepulchral photographs, 
amongst which that of Sylvanus in a red plush frame flourished 
opulently. <A stuffed sea-gull in a glass case, gazing with the beady 
eyes of cternal indifference at the antimacassars on the chairs, and a 
small harmonium with well-worn bellows, completed the little picture of 
respectable depression. 

In a moment Mrs. Carr returned with her husband and son. 

“Well, sir,” said Sylvanus, “me an’ my missis have been talking 
over this business, and we’ve kind o’ thought that it isn’t a job a man 
ought to give up reg’lar work for.” 

“ That’s what we think, sir,’ said Mrs. Carr, who evidently repre- 
sented the business side of the family. “If you sets the vally which 
Sylvanus tells me on paintin’ his face, there’s no reason why he 
shouldn’t go round to your School when he’s nothin’ better to do. 
But there’s my boy—come ’ere, Tommie—he’s a beautiful boy! I’ve 
been thinking he’d suit you much better when he’s done school. There’d 
be no objection to that.” 

Mr. Herbert looked at Tommie and shook his head. “I’m afraid 
Tommie isn’t cut out for a model. He’s as like other little 
boys with undeveloped noses and round heads as one pea is like 
another. But your husband suggests infinite possibilities to an artist. 
He might stand equally well for a Christian Martyr or an Ajax defying 
the Lightning. I must arrange to paint him. I thought out my picture 
as I walked here just now.” 

“May I make so bold as to arst what that picture is?” said 
Sylvanus, anxiously. 

“The subject is—‘O Tiber, Father Tiber, to whom the Romans 
pray. You've heard of Tiber, Tommie?” 
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“Yus, sir,” said Tommie, eagerly, “Rome on th’ Tiber, cap’tal of 
It'ly.” 
“Did you ever!” exclaimed his proud mother. “ But I don’t see 
how you can paint Sylvanus as a river, sir.” 
“Not as a river, but as a River-god. He has the right beard and 
hair for it, if he would let them grow a little longer. 
The beard and the hair 


Of the River-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep—— 


and all that sort of thing. A grand picture!” 

The explanation left the subject still more ane to the Carrs. 
“But surely you have seen pictures of Father Thames?” explained 
the artist. 

“O yes,” said Sylvanus, with a look of disappointment; “comic 
pictures. I don’t think I ’ud do for a funny picture.” 

“ T would sooner starve than paint one,” exclaimed the artist. “The 
picture for which you must arrange to stand will be one of great dignity 
and beauty. You will be a sort of king. First of all, I had intended you 
for The Marriage Feast of Pirithius, but I can’t manage that just yet. 
My studio is not big enough for the horses. In Father Tiber you will be 
the only figure on my canvas. I will pay you two shillings an hour as 
long as you sit, and next spring you will be sent to the Royal Academy, 
and we'll both be famous. Can’t you understand, Mrs. Carr, what a 
vast pity it is that a noble head like your husband’s should be wasted 
on spring cabbages ?” 

“ He’s a fine enough ’ead, sir, no doubt, an’ if he can earn a few 
shillings a week more by it I sh’ud be the last to say him nay.” 

“You leave it to me, Missis,” said Carr, snappishly. “It’s my ’ead 
he wants to paint, not yourn nor the kid’s.” 

“ Spoken like a true River-god,” cried the artist. “Come! if you 
can let me have two or three hours a week the thing is done.” 

The interview ended in Carr giving the artist “ All Sunday,” and an 
“odd hour here and there in the week,” and, as Father Tiber grew on 
the canvas, the pride of Sylvanus grew with it, and ere long his 
locks were brushing his coat collar. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Long before the picture was finished Sylvanus had begun to 
“live up to” his head. He brooded over his serene brows in his 
cracked mirror, and discarded the penny whistle for the wheezy har- 
monium. After some effort he nearly mastered The Heavens are 
Telling, and his rendering of Adzde with Me on Sunday evenings 
increased the thick depression of Providence Place. Some of the 
neighbours were inclined to treat his new pretensions with derision, and 
his feilow nurserymen mocked him, but Sylvanus had small sense of 
humour. His belief in his “grand ’ead” afforded him a comfort not 
unlike that which others of his class found in “ religion” and chapel-going. 
How could a River-god bend his noble brows over a quart pot in a 
beer-shop amongst blasphemous boatmen and ribald fly-drivers? And 
thus a sort of dual personality grew in Sylvanus. Although this new 
Narcissus had discovered his beauty late in life, it was none the less 
dear to him. For years he had rendered no homage to it. Now he 
felt he must compensate it for past neglect. 

When it became known in Carr's circle that his head was worth 
“two bob an hour to look at,” his new-found vanity ceased to appear 
entirely in the light of a joke. But a day came when his “ grand ’ead ” 
ended in interfering with his duties at Nell’s Nursery Grounds. 
Nell, an irascible nurseryman, said he “wasn’t going to stand Carr’s 
; Sylvanus, on his side, found that it was unbecoming 


, 


airs and graces’ 
to the dignity of a River-god to be sworn at. After some friction the 


engagement was cancelled. “You'd better take that precious nut of 
yours to another market,” said Nell one evening when he paid Carr. 
“T’ve finished at Nell’s!” said Sylvanus to his wife. “ He called 
me a damned turnip-’ead.” 
“ Lor’ bless the man!” exclaimed Mrs. Carr, in dismay, “ what does 


it matter what yer called so long as your wages is paid?” 

With such a mean view of his personal dignity of course Sylvanus 
could feel no sympathy. 

The Vicar of St. Saviour’s, however, a High Churchman, with an eye 
to the picturesque, finding Sylvanus was out of regular work, employed 
him three days a week in his garden. 

“Don’t you go and tell him your portrait’s being took by that 


+») 


ycung man on Sunday!” urged his wife. 
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“The Vicar won’t mind,” answered Sylvanus. “Some gen’lemen 
know a fine ead when they see it. He’s seen mine at Mr. Herbert’s 
studi-o, an’ says its quite antick.” 

Sylvanus was quite happy. On his shoulders sat the reflected glory 
of the Father Tiber, whose progress the energetic and pushing drawing- 
master, who believed in himself and his future, was doing his best to 
advertise. Mrs. Carr found a lodger, Sylvanus an “odd job or two at 
the cemetcry,” to cke out his work in the vicar’s garden ; the young ladies 
at the Art School drew and painted his head from every conceivable 
point of view ; and the change for a while left the peace of this odd little 
household undisturbed. 

The season at Freeport was in the autumn and early winter. It has 
been Freeport’s proud boast that it receives a “larger percentage of 
sunshine than any other locality in the United Kingdom.” The local 
guide-books discuss this problem with a conviction which could scarcely 
be stronger if they had made a private arrangement with the centre of 
the solar system, On the other hand, metcorologists of rival “ resorts” 
do not hesitate to declare that the Freeport weather records are 
“cooked ” for advertising purposes. 

But even the co-operation of the sunshine could not save the breezy 
little town from disaster. At the beginning of August, when the schools 
had “broken up,” the vacation at the Art School had commenced, and 
Herbert’s picture was finished, there occurred an outbreak of enteric 
fever, which became epidemic. The death-rate went up rapidly; the 
London papers published the weekly returns with damaging comments ; 
The Lancet warned visitors of the serious danger they must incur ina 
town where the watcr supply was “contaminated by the deadliest forms 
of bacilli,” of which it gave panic-inspiring diagrams ; the well-to-do 
residents fled ; and the streets and parade of the ambitious little town, 
that bragged so persistently of its hygienic atttractions and perfect 
draining, were deserted. In vain the town councillors met, quarrelled, 
distributed boiled water to the terrified inhabitants who refused to drink 
it, and talked of a new water supply. Ruin stared Freeport in the 
face. There was no one to hire the boats, or the flys, or the riding 
hacks from the big livery stables. Death, on his White Horse, was the 
only equestrian in Freeport, and the groups of depressed loafers at the 
street corners began to fancy they could hear his muffled hoofs. Alone 
the undertakers, the doctors, and the imported sanitary experts were 
busy. At last, when it was discovered that a pipe from the Fever 
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Hospital leaked into the big reservoir at the new waterworks that had 
cost half a million, the visitation gradually ceased. But Freeport’s 
humiliation and ruin were for the time complete. The inhabitants who 
were left had not even hope or energy enough to affix the legend 
“ Apartments to Let” to their tenantless abodes of genteel stucco. The 
schools were all closed, the Art School shut its doors for lack of pupils ; 
poor Carr’s “grand ’ead” appealed to no one but himself. Nota 
student remained to make even a crayon study of it in the big room 
where the Wrestlers struggled in the sad light of disaster and the 
Discoboles flung his poised quoit at the damp-stained wall. Herbert 
had fled to London, taking his Father Tzber with him. A model was 
now as much out of place in fever-stricken Freeport as a wild ass of 
the wilderness in a hearse. Moreover, the gardens were running to 
seed in the abandoned squares, horticulture in the general depression 
becoming a neglected art. The vicar had been among the early victims 
of the fever. The vicarage was closed; rank weeds sprung up in its 


tidy walks, and there was no onc to pay for their removal. Had it not 
been for his “odd jobs” at the cemetery—the one spot in Freeport 
where digging was required—Carr would have earned no money through 
that gloomy winter. The gardener and River-god became a digger of 


graves, and, at an emergency, when the coffins were many, he would 
help to lower them into the soddened earth. Through day after day 
of sluggish wintry weather the sun sulked behind cloud banks as though 
in sullen derision of Freeport’s solar claims, and still the black proces- 
sions wound along the white chalky road. Before the death-rate had 
fallen to its normal figures a poisoned arrow, shot in the darkness, fell on 
5, Providence Place, and laid low anemic Mrs. Carr. When the shivering 
and the sense of prostration sent the poor woman to her bed, she felt 
that her death sentence had been pronounced. She had helped to nurse 
more than one of her neighbours, and had no doubt of the symptoms. 
“The fever’s took me, Sylvanus,” she said, “an’ may be I shan’t 
get well.” 

“Nonsense, Missis,” said he, encouragingly ; “ you'll be better in the 
ev’ning.” So he went off and helped dig graves; and when he came 
home, even his dull eyes knew what to expect. 

But the vicar was dead; Nell, who had called Sylvanus “ turnip- 
head,” was dead ; the little grocer round the corner was dead, and so was 
the grocer’s wife. There was no particular reason why Mrs. Carr should 
escape when so many wealthier residents had been mortally stricken, 
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and, although the tears ran pathetically down his face and were lost in 
the imposing coils of his beard, Sylvanus was resigned. 

“Tf,” said Mrs. Carr, before she died, “there isn’t work at Freeport, 
not even buryin’, you must go where there is some.” 

But still sorrow could not quench the ambitious stirrings at his 
heart-roots. “You'll get well, mother,” he replied, “an’ then you an’ 
me and Tommie ’ll all go to London. There’s plenty o’ artists wants a 
fine ’ead there. Mr. Herbert allus advised me to go to London. There’s 
miles on miles of Art Schools, and whole streets 0’ studi-os. London’s 
the place for a model like me.” Sylvanus was not heartless, though his 
senses were not acute ; yet, even then, as he stood over his wife’s sick 
bed, the possession of his head seemed something well worth living 
for if ‘‘she never got over it.” Five days after this conversation Death 
hurried his foot. Sylvanus let down the blinds and put on his best 
black broad cloth suit, whilst Tommie'’s sobs filled the house. Outside, 
in the back yard, the linen the dead woman had hung out on the clothes 
line flapped disconsolately in the wind. 

After the funeral, Sylvanus and his son sat down in the parlour, 
under the chill gaze of the sea-gull in the glass case, and faced the 
problem of their joint lives over their bread and cheese. “You must 
know, Tommie,” said Sylvanus, “there’s nothin’ rarer nor a re'lly fine 
‘ead.”. Tommy munched on steadily with a good appetite, though his 
tears flowed. He glanced at his father’s head, but was too much 
accustomed to its beauty to be impressed. Like his mother, he was a 
practical lad, doubting alleged values till he saw “ money down.” 

“Are you going ter take it ter London, as mother said ?” he asked. 

“ Not onlikely,” said Sylvanus ; “ I’ve been thinkin’ it out, and I mean 
to stick to my perfeshun of artist’s model. ’Tis a pity you feature yer 
mother ’stead o’ me. If you’d my fine ’ead there’d be work cut out for 
you, too. Well! we can’t all ’ave ’eads an’ beards like River-gods! 
Wonder what’s become o’ Father Tiber. Mr. Herbert ses the picture 
ull give us a big leg-up. Tommie, my son, we'll go to London. There 
ain’t nothin’ fur us ter do here now pore mother’s gone.” 

And so, in the February following the ruin of Freeport, Sylvanus 
imported his head to London. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


He launched. his ricketty little boat on the rough waters of London, 
which he had imperfectly explored once or twice in his life with the 
help of excursion tickets. The chairs and tables, the horsehair sofa, 
the stuffed gull, the hoarse harmonium, the photographs, all Carr’s poor 
Penates, were removed, at an expense which made his slender savings 
visibly shrink, from Providence Place to the musty upper part of a 
narrow house in a teeming street in Chelsea, where a permanent odour 
of fish frying in rancid oil circulated in the close air. 

For the whole space of the first two days in Chelsea Carr felt that his 
head was lost in the crowd. But the second morning found him at the 
Burnham Studios looking for Mr. Herbert’s name in that artistic rabbit- 
warren of minute atedlzers. 

“And to think, Tommie, that in every one o’ these little studi-os 
there may be summun as wants your father’s ’ead !” 

“ Most of ’em has stuck ‘No Models Wanted ’ on their doors, though,” 
returned the lad. 

Then they reached the door bearing Herbert’s name, and struck the 
knocker, in spite of the discouraging legend. 

Herbert opened it. “ Hullo,” said he, “so you’ve come?” Then he 
looked at Carr’s dour suit of shiny broadcloth and at the head crowned 
by a funereal tall hat of obsolete shape, too small for the broad, square 
brows and the grizzled curls. “You musn’t wear that terrible hat. 
Get a big-brimmed tile something after the style of that Mercury.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Carr. 

On the wall, next to a study from the nude, which made Tommie 
roll his eyes and his father uneasy, hung Father Tiber. 

A dashed fine picture!” exclaimed Herbert, looking at it com- 
placently. “I only hope the fellows on the next R.A. Hanging 
Committee will see its merits as plainly as we do, Carr.” 

Tommie stared about the room inquisitively, whilst his father gazed 
at his own face through the veil of amber foam encircling the quiet 
head of the River-god. 

“That’s your father, Thomas,” said the artist. 

“’Taint much like him,” answered the lad. 

“T’ve deified him, sir. You wouldn’t have a River-god in a tall 
hat?” 
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‘¢ Dunno,” said Tommie. 

“ Any further criticism to make, Thomas?” said the artist. 

“No, sir, thank you.” 

“Don’t you talk about what you don’t un’erstan’, my nipper !” said 
his father crossly. “We've come round to see if you could do anything 
in our line, sir. My ’ead’s at the service of any gen’leman that 
wants it.” 

Herbert, who had no pupils and no money, had no need of it, but 
he gave his model a number of addresses where “it might find an 
opening.” And from that day the gardener became a painter’s model 
and trod the weary round of the studios till he sometimes said to 
himself: “ Sylvanus! arter all you’d better ’a dug graves!” 

Gradually he was learning that a fine head is not the only requisite 
qualification of a professional model. His uncouth body, his awkward- 
ness, natural and acquired, neutralised its value. He could not strike an 
attitude, hold a trident, or embody an emotion in a pose. He was as 
incapable of donning a uniform and posing as “an old guard,” with a 
shouldered musket and a warlike frown, as of reciting the Charge of the 
Light Brigade. For his ideas were few and faint, his vocabulary matched 
his fancy, and when he read L/oyd’s Weekly, he missed out all the long 
words and guessed the general meaning askew. All he could do was 
to sit to a life class “for the head.” And thus he found to his mortifi- 
cation that the profession, which he thought was to be so lucrative, was 
a strictly limited one. 

Tommie, with his Board-School education, became an errand boy to a 
Fulham grocer, and learned to regard studios, and artists, and models 
with god-like heads as an unessential and somewhat ridiculous side of 
life. But Carr’s fine head won him one success. May brought the brief 
triumph. Herbert’s Father Tiber was hung on the line, was written 
about, talked of, reproduced in the illustrated papers, and, for a few 
weeks, enjoyed the delights of celebrity. Sylvanus swelled with pride. 
His satisfaction equalled even the sanguine delight of Herbert. If the 
artist painted Father Tiber, Sylvanus was the River-god. By a very 
simple process of demonstration he easily persuaded himself that his 
was the greater glory. He took Tommie to the Academy to view the 
picture, Herbert supplying the admission money. By this time the 
gardener had learnt to dress for his part. A shadowy sombrero now 
usurped the place of the ancient hat with the narrow brim ; the stodgy 
Sunday coat had been discarded for a looser garment with more 
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flowing lines. Herbert had taken him in hand. “I can’t stand my 
Father Tiber in a Freeport topper of A.D. 1869,” said he, as he 
organised his model’s raiment. 

Sylvanus and Tommie stood before the Father Tiber. “Tf,” said 
the complacent widower, “only yer pore mother could see my picture 
here at the Royal Academy where all the great people come— 
the Prince o’ Wales, Mr. Gladstone, an’ the rest—she’d be proud, 
Tommie.” 

Had not Carr insisted on explaining to every one who stopped 
to admire Herbert’s picture that he was the original Father Tiber, and 
that his beauty was the inspiring element and not the artist’s skill and 
fancy, he would have been taken for a celebrity, so imposingly did his 
distinguished head and shadowy hat loom above the throng. Then in 
his enthusiasm he would throw in Tommie. “ And this lad ’ere, sir, is 
my son Thomas, now earning his seven bob a week at Dobbler’s Stores, 
Fulham. Pity he features his pore mother, who was took in the Free- 
port epumdemic.” 

One gentleman, caught .thus by the proud model’s divine eye, in a 
moment of enthusiasm gave Tommie half-a-crown. “That’s because 
yer father’s a River-god. Don’t you forget that,” said Sylvanus. 

“It’s the first tip it’s ever got me,” returned Tommie with all the 
cynicism of his years and training. 

After this, the crowning glory of Carr’s career, the aspiring model 
began rapidly to find his level in the studios, at whose hungry doors he 
and the wolf constantly stood together. 

Herbert took to portraiture but passed his model on to his friends, 
who soon discovered that poor Sylvanus had no idea of posing. 

Except as a head in such a picture as Abraham Sacrificing Isaac 
there was small demand for Sylvanus when the Art Schools closed. 
Moreover the change in his existence soon began to tell on him. 
When his wife had been alive, and there had been the home to keep 
together, he had been abstemious beyond the average of diggers of the 
soil. But now his vanity had taken unwholesome root, he needed 
excitement, an audience to boast to, and alcohol to tickle the dull 
fancies of his sluggish brain. Thus it came to pass that the Chelsea 
taverns swallowed up a big percentage of his slender wages. His 
contact with the outer angles of art made him something of a Bohemian 
too. He could no longer play Adzde with Me on his “harmonicum.” 
If he had been Herbert instead of Herbert’s model he would have 
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said :—“ That belongs to a part of my life which is now dead.” But he felt 
something of this. The austerity of Providence Place, Freeport, clung 
like a reproach to the worn wind instrument; so one morning (this 
was after Tommie had taken a room for himself) he sold it for fifteen 
shillings to his landlord, and “had it out” in rent. 

Gradually, one by one, the few sticks of furniture he had dragged 
up to London followed. He drifted from one poor lodging to another, 
retaining only in his possession the gloomy photographs of his wife’s 
family and the plush-framed likeness of himself. To these he clung 
with an odd reverence. Whenever he looked at them they seemed 
to say :—“ Sylvanus, you are a very respectable man !” 

In the winter misfortunes thickened. Influenza gripped him, 
wracking his joints and sapping his strength; an hospital ward received 
him, where, in his fever, they cut the clustering grey locks and trimmed 
the beard of the River-god, so that, when he left, cured but enfeebled, 
his value in the Art Schools had depreciated. In his father’s sore need 
Tommie, now employed at Liverpool, came to the rescue, sharing 
his “ten bob a week” like a man. So Sylvanus sat through the black 
London winter before the meagre fire, playing his penny whistle and 
waiting for his hair to grow. 

But the influenza had left behind it a cough which refused to 
be cured, and which heavily handicapped him as a model. The 
students at the Art Schools, where Sylvanus’s head was in request, 
began to complain. The young ladies said the model’s cough “got 
on their nerves.” The earnest beginners, fresh from the frozen dignity 
of the antique, were dismayed when it shook Sylvanus like a galvanic 
battery, shattering the divine serenity of his hair and beard. They, 
too, grumbled without stint. In vain he sucked the best-advertised 
cough-drops, lavishly bestowed by kind-hearted students ; in vain 
he went to the infirmary for “a dose.” 

It was beyond the power of the British Pharmacopceia to dislodge 
the cough from its throne on the damaged lung. At last he was 
compelled to face the inevitable and admit that his chest-wrenching 
explosions had ruined his “perfeshun.” The tragic ring of his cough 
closed all studio doors against him. One bitter March day, when the 
cutting wind vexed the inhospitable streets, Sylvanus Carr, more 
miserable than he had ever been, made his way feebly to Herbert’s 
door. 

Herbert, who had just returned from Italy, had not seen Carr 
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for more than a year. “I’ve come to tell you, sir, that i’m nigh 
the end o’ my tether,” said the model. 

Herbert looked at him, noting regretfully the reek of gin that clung 
round the venerable head. “What! down on your luck, Carr, how’s 
that ?” 

“ It were a bad day for me, sir,” said Sylvanus solemnly, “when you 
told me the vally o’ my ’ead.” 

Then he coughed the terrible cough that left a red stain on the dirty 
handkerchief, and Herbert was conscious-stricken, as carelessly selfish 
men sometimes are. “ That’s an’ awful cough!” he said. 

“ No mistake about that,” said Carr proudly. “A bit o’ me lung’s 
clean gone. Can’t yer see I'm jes’ skin an’ bone? wastin’ away, as they 
say? Still I’ve managed to live on me ’ead a matter o’ three year. 
But this ’ere cough comes and shakes me out o’ the model’s chair, and 
now no one wants me. If it hadn’t been for the three-an’-six that my 
boy Tommie sends me from Liverpool, where ’e’s in a good situation, 
I shouldn’t a’ kept out o’ the Workus this winter. Well, sir, I’ve bin 
thinkin’ as you helped to get me into this perfeshun, you might p’raps 
find me another, since I’ve coughed myself out o’ the Art Schools. 
You see, sir, if the doctors could jes’ patch me up for a bit I might go 
back to Freeport, where I’m known, an’ do gard’nin’ and odd jobs.” 

Herbert, an emotional person, felt the poignancy of the situation. 
“T fancy it was the fever outbreak at Freeport, and not my advice, 
which brought you up here,” he answered after a moment’s reflection. 
“But I'll see what can be done. You ought not to be out of doors 
in this weather. Go home, keep yourself warm, try to get rid of that 
cough.” Then, marvelling at his own generosity, he sent Carr off 
enriched with a sovereign. 

The shrunken and pathetic face of his River-god haunted him for 
days. Then, in his turn, Herbert went round the studios and Art 
Schools on behalf of “the poor old River-god.” After some difficulty 
a letter of admission to the Freeport Consumptive Home was obtained, 
and Carr was sent back to his native coast like a wounded soldier after 
a dreary campaign of disaster and defeat. 

The Home was a big, red building under a sheltering gorse-clad 
hill facing the sea. But no warmth, nor care, nor medical skill could 
repair the ravages of the London winters. Sylvanus steadily grew 
weaker, until, life becoming only a question of a few days, they told 
him his case was hopeless. Just before the erd he asked for the 
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chaplain. “There's somethin’ on my mind, sir,” said he. “The doctors 
tell me I’m goin’. Well! my ’ead must go with me. ’T seems a pity, 
though! Somethin’ ought t’ be done! That Mr. Herbert, the artist, 
says there ain’t another one like it. Now couldn’t you ’ave a cast of it 
took when I’m gone ter give to th’ Art School? It ’ud look beautiful 
there on the wall, ’tween the Mer’cry an’ the Infant ’Er-cles.” 

Then a violent fit of coughing carried him to the very gates of 
death, and left him there, whilst the chaplain, thinking of the vanity of 
human ambitions, made no reply. “What d’yer think, sir?” whispered 
Sylvanus. . 

“We will see what can be done, Carr—there! there! don’t worry 
yourself.” 

And to comfort him he read the Prayer for the Dying. Carr closed 
his eyes and never spoke again Soon Death laid his serene beauty 
on the magnificent head, and turned it to marble—its last and fleeting 
record. 

PeRcY WHITE. 


UNDECYPHERED SIGNIFICANCE 


E met last summer but to say “Good-bye,” 
\) V We said it simply, without joy or pain: 
Vaguely you hoped some day to meet again, 
In the tired voice of over-tired July. 
Such was the piece; the players, you and I; 
Scene, “On a Staircase.” Could a tale more vain 
Be told to idiots? Well .... it haunts my brain: 
I see the stairs and hear our voices. Why?.... 


Surely the Soul most silently conceives? 
A little accident of sight or sound, 
A ray of light, the echo of an air, 
One falling leaf of all the million leaves 
That quiver in the Autumn to the ground— 
And the Soul wakes to rapture and despair. 
GEORGE WYNDIIAM. 
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ODERN England has, since the days of our Harrys and 
M Edwards, produced a numerous brood of good fighters, and 
three great captains. Strangely enough in a country which 
has become mighty by the sea, two of these are soldiers, Marlborough 
and Wellington. As for the third, who hesitates to name him? Nelson 
alone among sailors ranks with these. He has to himself among his 
brother seamen all the superiority which those two divide between them 
among soldiers. It may be that it was in others to have been as great 
if occasion had fitted virtue: Clive, and Wolfe, and Sir Charles Napier, 
among soldiers ; Hawke, Hood, and perhaps Dundonald among sailors : 
might have done equally well if fortune had served. We find it hard to 
believe that any achievement was beyond the reach of the man who 
defended Arcot and conquered Bengal, of the general who took Quebec, 
or of that other who made the famous march into the Desert of Scinde, 
and fought the Battle of Meeanee. Quiberon proves that Hawke may 
have had it in him to fight Copenhagen, and the Basseterre of St. Kitts 
is witness to the capacity of Hood ; while as for Dundonald, with all his 
slow-stalking, hissing, contentious Scotch vanity, his paroxysms of 
fighting rage in the Basque Roads show that he had the heart, while 
his capture of the Gamo, and the cutting-out of the Esmeralda, show 
that he had also the head, to have done whatever it is in the man of 
war to do. 

Yet there is this against the great officers named, and others who 
might be quoted, that as a matter of fact, they did not do what can be 
allowed to be sufficiently consummate things to compel the world to 
give them the first rank. Something always spoilt “the feathers of 
round flying up to the mark.” They died too young; or their chance 
came too late; or the enemy was not one whom it was sufficiently 
difficult to conquer; or the trial was too short. It is not enough to 
command at one battle, or to beat only Orientals, or to achieve one 
brilliant adventure, to entitle a man to a place at the upper table with 
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Hannibal and Gustavus Adolphus. A formidable enemy must be 
overcome, and that not once but often. The greatest things must be 
done with small means. Moreover, they must be done with an air. 
Every really great captain must have his “ Nelson touch,” a style which 
is his own. Now there was a style of Marlborough, and of Wellington, 
and of Nelson. So at those meetings of the Great Captains in heaven, 
to which Napoleon looked forward, our three Englishmen will be of 
that honourable company. 

Our stars are not all equal in glory. There was about Marlborough 
a superiority to the work in hand which begat a wonderful smoothness : 
with a knowledge of human nature, and a power of gently leading it 
by the nose which can only have come of deep kindly humour. His 
operations, extending half over Europe, were planned in every detail 
with unfailing precision, and executed by means of the most hetero- 
geneous materials without a hitch. Napier, who had studied Frederick’s 
wars and seen Napoleon’s, was lost in admiration for the Blenheim 
Campaign. “Ido not think myself equal to Marlborough,” said the Duke, 
and there was no false modesty in his words. There never was any 
sham in the Duke, and indeed there is a lofty pride in the implied claim 
to be measured by Marlborough’s stangard. Nothing ever ruffled the 
serenity of that wonderful man. The imminent risk that his own 
baseness would be revealed never tried his nerves beyond their strength : 
the cantankerous vanity of German princelings, the obstinacy of Dutch 
field deputies, the pig-headedness of sulky Electors of Baden, were all 
turned by invisible art to good ends, or at the worst were endured with 
a more -than human sweetness of temper. It tops all that he who 
betrayed his master and his brother soldier, Talmash (for betrayal it was 
let apologists say what they please), could speak and act as if he had 
been a very Black Prince or a Sir John Chandos. When Godolphin 
expostulated with him for exposing his life, he answered that it was not 
a foolish vanity which moved. him, but the belief that he could not 
expect to enjoy the “kindness” of his army, if he shrank from the risks 
he called on others to face. Bayard or the Bruce would have said no 
other. Marlborough was a man to wonder at—hardly a man to judge. 

Wellington toiled terribly, with infinite sagacity ; was strong, and of 
a good courage in every trial ; was equal to all the work he had to do; 
had a clear, workmanlike brain, which could turn from war to finance, 
’ and think soundly of both. He had a perfect intellectual and moral 
honesty, which’ was a great force. Yet, when one compares him to 
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Marlborough, he seems to be somewhat of a wooden man. It is only 

beside a Marlborough that he seems so; and yet there was as it were a 

crust over him, which kept down his fire. Napier has said that his 

natural inclination was to the daring in war, and Assaye can be quoted 

to prove the historian right. But the conditions of the war in Spain 

compelled him in those earlier years to play the cautious, waiting game. 

One ventures to think that what had been submitted to, and wiscly, as 

a necessity, became somewhat of a habit. At least in all the manful 

hammer-and-tongs of the Duke’s fighting, one sees nothing which 

comes quite up tothe “quick, skilful, and deadly” thrust of Marlborough. 

There is no Battle of Oudenarde in his long roll of victories. And on’ 
his character, too, there was a crust. By nature he was a tender- 

hearted man, but he hid that over, and pressed it down. Here, again, 

oné ends by becoming conscious of a hard shell over the fire within. 

It was not put on in affectation. It had no likeness, except of the 

purely superficial order, to the pose of certain imitators of his, who 
found copying the Duke’s manner an excellent excuse for a quite natural 

callousness and a very genuine stupidity. Yet it was a limitation. 

It prevented him from getting quite the highest order of devotion from 

followers, and was therefore a cause of weakness. He could not 

pursue after Vittoria, partly because his men got out of hand, and 

scattered to plunder. That never happened to Marlborough or to 
Nelson ; but the Duke was always more taskmaster than anything else 

to his soldiers, and they escaped when they could from his control. 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who had known Napoleon, Wellington, and 

Nelson, used to say that “ Nelson was the man to love.” Now, we all 

know the commonplaces as to the contemptibility of gush, and so forth ; 
yet it is a solid fact that the man who has to lead others to battle, and 

can make them “love” him, can do greater things with them than the 

man who cannot. The Duke’s very pride, his hatred of small ways, was 

a limitation to him. He would not stoop to the courtier arts of 

Marlborough—would not flatter and manage. We may not wish him 

to have been less lofty and rigid than he was; but after all he wanted 

something which Marlborough had. These arts, when they are all a 

man has, mark him an “haberdasher of small wares”; but when he has 

them over and above valour and genius, then they are an instrument 

the more. Time and again in the Peninsula, the soft art of Marl- 

borough would have smoothed away what the Duke had to level by 

sheer force. 
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What right has Nelson to rank with these two will perhaps hardly 
appear to most a question to be asked. It will, I am sure, be received 
with contempt by Mr. Laughton, whose We/son has just been added to 
the “Men of Action Series” (London: Macmillan). He says that 
we have ample means of knowing that Nelson was a “statesman”: which 
means a man of comprehensive intellect, capable of looking far beyond 
the bounds of his professional field. But then Mr. Laughton rather 
asserts so much than proves it; and there is this against him, that in 
his own book the alleged statesmanship of Nelson makes no appearance. 
Indeed, Mr. Laughton deals with the one crucial period of his (and our) 
hero’s life when statesmanship was required, without showing any sense 
of the fact that the wisdom of his conduct does at least require to be 
demonstrated. The Nelson he describes is always the seaman, when 
he is not the lover of Emma Hamilton, Yet it may be allowed that 
the question must scem almost indecent to many who look only to the 
truth that Nelson did a great man’s work. Are not the Nile, and the 
Baltic, and Trafalgar on record to answer for him, and the long blockade 
of Toulon, and the chase of Villeneuve? Have we not seven volumes of 
despatches with life in every line of them to show that here, if ever, was 
a man with “fire enough in his belly,” like Carlyle’s much quoted 
friend, Ram Dass, to burn up the sins of the world, or set it on fire, as 
the case might be, and over that furnace a head capable of all the brains 
of man can do in his own business? No doubt: but then, unfortunately, 
it is the very necessity there is for adding that limitation “in his own 
business,” which proves the question to be not wholly absurd. The 
despatches of Marlborough and Wellington abound in evidence that we 
need not confine these to a trade to find them great. If neither had 
actually played greatly the parts of statesman and diplomatist, we could 
still feel convinced on good grounds that only the opportunity had 
been wanting. With the Admiral, not so. When M. Thiers said that 
on shore Nelson was ari “ homme borné” he was telling the truth. The 
wide training of the soldier-statesman was, we may allow, wanting to 
the sailor.. Marlborough and Wellington had lived in Kings’ Courts, 
and had sat in Parliaments, had administered kingdoms, had dealt with 
diplomacy at an age when Nelson was only a frigate captain, compelled 
to find an outlet for his burning desire to rule by enforcing the Naviga- 
tion Laws in spite of a sluggish admiral and interested colonists. A 
more varied experience might have made a many-sided man of him ; 
and yet one gets to the end of his letters and despatches with a profound 
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doubt whether it would. He seldom looks beyond his own professional 
field, and when he does his glance is mistaken or dim. The matter of 
enforcing the Navigation Laws in the Leeward Islands brought him 
in contact with large questions of government; but beyond a bricf 
reference to the interests of the loyalists of Nova Scotia there is 
nothing to show that he was conscious of them. A man capable of 
government would have let fall some sign, even if it were only 
a sentence, to indicate that there was a statesman in the officer. The 
letter of his instructions was enough for Nelson. He saw only the 
obligation to enforce them in spite of languid superiors, if need be; 
and he was driven on by that something within him which made it 
a very necessity of his existence that he should make himself felt. 

Once, years afterwards, he had an opportunity of showing in a far 
wider sphere, whether he had it in him to be Wellington or Marl- 


borough; and he failed. It was when he came to Naples after the 
Battle of the Nile. Italy was not at peace, but in a state of truce. 
The new Coalition was forming. Austria was getting ready to take the 
field, and the Russians, with Suvaroff at their head, were coming 
westward. The French, cowed by the imprisonment of Napoleon and 
his army in Egypt, were, for the time being, chilled into modesty, and 


had ceased to bully Naples. The worthlessness of the Neapolitan 
Army was notorious, and all his brother-in-law of Austria asked of 
King Ferdinand was to wait till spring, and then strike in on the rear 
of the French while they were engaged on the plains of Lombardy. 
No help couid come from Austria, which had an army to reorganise 
and recruits to drill, till then. With so plain a case before them, one 
knows what the advice of Marlborough, or Wellington, to Ferdinand 
would have been. Look at the facts, they would have said. You 
cannot fight the French single-handed; and single-handed you will 
have to fight them if you provoke attack before Austria can move, and 
Russia is here. Wait till the Coalition is ready. Then strike in. You 
have work enough on hand to make an army out of your mob of men 
with muskets. Do that while it is yet time. If you are attacked defend 
yourself, knowing that before long the troops of the two Emperors will 
be on the rear of the French, but do not rush to meet destruction. 

This is'how the statesman would have spoken. Nelson gave the 
advice of the mere fighter. His letters during these months are 
disastrous to his claim to be more than a man of genius on the sea, and 
an “homme borné” off it. “Your enemy is strong and you are weak : 
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therefore attack. He is wily: therefore give him a pretext. Destruc- 
tion threatens you: therefore provoke it. An avalanche is trembling 
over your head: quick then, shout, and if that is not enough, here is a 
barrel of gunpowder—let us explode it!” Outbursts against the 
rottenness of the Neapolitan Government alternate with exhortations 
to it to attempt that which only strength, valour, and genius could hope 
to carry out even partially. There was equal folly in the Spanish Junta 
which sent Areizaga’s raw recruits to destruction at Ocafia: but 
nowhere else in Europe during all those twenty-three years of war. 
The obese foolishness of Ferdinand and the rabid hysteria of his wife 
helping, the advice was taken. Instant, overwhelming, and ignominious 
collapse was the result. 
In the whole Neapolitan story you see a man staggering and 
plunging blindly among entanglements in an element he could not 
master. There are a few words to be said of Emma. Let us leave 
morals out of the question. Emmas with good figures and fine eyes 
were familiar enough about the headquarters of the [ron Duke. He 
lingered once in Cadiz, and the army joked. Martial men, as Lord 
. Bacon, surveying mankind with calm eyes, has justly said, are ever 
.addicted to love. But then the Duke’s Emmas were not allowed 
‘to go beyond that “purpose for which alone he thought they were 
created.” Whether any one of them, endeavouring to go beyond her 
own sphere, was taken up to a looking-glass, and asked to bethink her 
whether so lovely a mouth was designed to speak of so ugly a subject as 
politics, we are not told ; but that was the Duke’s attitude. The difference 
in Nelson’s case is great. His Emma was persistent, exuberant, over- 
flowing in every direction. Never did a grcat man light upon a more 
amazing Egeria. A plump Nell Gwynn with poor Nellie’s kind heart 
turning to “ adipose matter,” as the polite biographer puts it, brisk, 
humorous, a liar, addicted with a passion which increased as the said 
adipose grew, to the pleasures of the table—that was Emma. To Horatio 
she was the good, the dear, the excellent, and, most inappropriate of 
adjectives, the virtuous. Had this man common intelligence? That 
he loved her was human; that he could not live without her is his 
business. Let it be so, and let us not blame him if he could not turn 
from his Cleopatra, such as she was, to the frigid virtue of his Octavia. 
A man may act thus, and fall into sin, to which all flesh is liable, and 
yet not be silly, nor hanker round the outskirts of the Merely Ignoble. 
-Nelson was silly in his cffort to force this creature, whose place it had 
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been to be his “travelling convenience,” on a society which, without 
giving itself airs of morality, knew that the observance of certain 
decencies was essential to its existence. He was sillier still when he 
called her, in the language of the counter-jumper who has seduced the 
barmaid, his wife in the eyes of God. When he talked of the removal 
of the obstacles in the way of their marriage, he did at least skirt the 
Ignoble. Lady Nelson’s one ground of divorce would: have been that 
adultery had been committed in the same house with herself. Now, 
Nelson seems to have contemplated making up a household with the 
Hamiltons and his wife. Did he mean to entrap Lady Nelson, that 
she might be sufficiently angered by insult into bringing an action for 
divorce? It was a plot which would have made the Duc de Richelieu 
blush ; but there is a grimy probability that to Nelson it did for a time 
present itself as a thing feasible. All the while, too, he talked of virtue. 
One has to turn aside, and resolve to look at other things, that one may 
not be disgusted. 

His contemporaries felt as we: that is, the Lest of them did. The 
mob chuckled to see that the -heroic sailor was after all a sailor: one who 
made his money like a horse and spent it like an ass, with his wench and 
a can of flip. Gillray drew pictures of a tun of woman tumbling out of 
bed, from the side of “ Old Antiquity,” to blubber over Nelson’s departing 
sails. The mob laughed consumedly ; but there were others who, if 
they laughed at all, did so as they might have made merry over some 
Don Quixote—with infinite love, pity, and humorous melancholy. 
Gilbert Elliot for one, the first Lord Minto, a very high gentleman, 
accepted even Emma as a condition to be taken in silence as unavoid- 
able: since without her they could not have Nelson, and he was 
indispensable to England. Lady Nelson, be it said to the honour of a 
commonplace woman who yet had the instincts of a lady, kept a 
dignified silence. She took no posthumous revenge, as Lady Byron did. 
The brave and loyal Collingwood, too, was silent, and Troubridge, and 
St. Vincent. Now and then came a word of warning to Naples from an 
old friend, or an appeal to come out “of the Garden of Armida.” If we 
must know all this, it is not because his friends or those of his own house 
betrayed him, but because he forced the world to see his folly. 

In truth, all those who knew Nelson took his excesses as the mere 
defects of his incomparable qualities. To them it was clear that, if he 
had been a meaner man, he would have better preserved the decencies. 
But he was one whom a great passion possesses, and, therefore, is able at 
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times to blind. Now, the cssential fact about Nelson is that his passion 
of passions was what he called “hatred of the French”: the burning 
desire to meet and smite down the insolent, anarchical, invasive force 
which was threatening all Europe, and us with a peculiar malignity of 
venom. And that passion was served by an intellect, not wide but, 
within its limits amazingly clear. To beat down the Jacobin Invasion was 
the motive ; and as long as the work was to be done on the sea, there was 
no one who chose the means with such infallible sagacity, who saw the 
weak point with such instant intuition, or who flew at it with such killing 
force. It was not in Nelson to leave work half done. His victories 
were conquests. Put down at Naples with no better advice than he 
could get from a diplomatic dilettante in his dotage, Nelson might 
err. He might overrate the power of his own passion to move such 
a dish of skim-milk as King Ferdinand. Having made that mis- 
calculation, he might bring about a useless crash. In his hatred of the 
Jacobins he might fail to see that, traitor as Carriacciolo was, it was not 
the business of an English admiral to punish him. Mistakes of this 
kind arose, because he was at that point which Europe only reached 
after years of oppression: when the spoliation of Prussia, the shooting of 
Palm, and innumerable other excesses of disciplined military scoundrelism 
had maddened it into a determination to be done with French insolence. 
Now, what England wanted was a man in whom that passion already 
burned in combination with the Sufficient Intelligence. 

She found him in Nelson, and she found him on the sea. Therefore 
he is the real hero of the twenty-three years of struggle which stretch 
from 1792 to 1815. Wellington was wiser, of a calmer strength, of a 
much wider intellect; but without Nelson he would not have been 
possible. Till the sea, which was our road, was as much ours as an 
English turnpike, there could be no war in the Peninsula ; and that it did 
become ours was, above all, the work of Nelson. We do not take 
away the just glory of other men when we say so much. No one is 
an absolute beginner. Alexander and Hannibal and Frederick led 
armies their fathers had made. The Army of Italy was formed for 
Napoleon by others. They were not the less great captains on that 
account. It took centuries and the lifelong labours of many admirals 
to form the English Fleet. Drake, Blake, Rooke, Hawke, Howe, Hood, 
St. Vincent, and many other heroes, were all helping by their works at 
Trafalgar ; but without Nelson there would have been no such battle. 
Given the beautiful weapon of war, which time and many generations 
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of skilful men had forged, it was he who used it to the utmost of its 
capacity. 

There are two things to note in Nelson. First, he was one of those 
men so happily balanced that they calculate, but do not calculate too 
much. When the enemy was to be estimated, his position judged, his 
weakness gauged, his intentions divined, Nelson calculated. But this 
once done, the calculation ceased, and the blow followed, whole hearted 
and deadly. The lesser things which trouble the mind of weaker men— 
the possibility of failure, the wrath of superiors, all which under the 
name of “ responsibility ” daunts even good officers—had no hold on him 
whatever. At St. Vincent he wore out of the line of his own mere 
motion. Other men saw the wisdom of the move, but no other dared to 
disregard the signal at the risk of incurring the anger of Sir John Jervis. 
So it was with him always, and, except in that one period of clouded 
judgment at Naples, ever wisely. The calm and rapid mind of the great 
captain was united in him with the absolutely simple, downright, uncal- 
culating courage of the “man of honour.” The combination makes the 
consummate fighter. 

Then, there was in Nelson a noble spirit of comradeship. In earlier 
days, before he had reached his natural level, he was apt to be querulous, 
thin-skinned, and even a little envious, for he was subject to many 
human weaknesses, and the most erring soul alive in the thirst for 
honour. But when his time had come, and the command which tries the 
ordinary man had placed him exactly in his balance, then he became, 
as Sir Pulteney Malcolm put, “the man to be loved.” It was his wish 
to command a band of brothers, and what he wished his fleets to be 
they became under his influence. Men might do well with Jervis 
because they feared him ; but they strove to the utmost of every faculty 
they had to please Lord Nelson. To disappoint him who seldom 
blamed, except by silence, was worse than to incur the rebuke of others. 
Therefore he was the greatest promoter of good work, the greatest 
inspirer of heroic courage, who ever hoisted the flag of an English 
admiral. When a man can grapple to himself the whole heart and soul 
of a mighty fighting force, and can fire them to such ends—when he 
does this at a world-wide crisis, and for the salvation of his people—he 
may be limited in mere intellect, he may have his weaknesses of blind 
passion or tail-spreading peacock vanity ; but there can be no question 
as to his right to be counted a great captain. 

Etc. THE YOUNGER. 





THE. RE-ORGANISATION OF LIBERALISM 


HE mechanical organisation of a party is of less consequence 
[ than the spirit which animates it and the policy which it pursues. 
But we have fallen on a time when political rivalries are keen, 
when parties are equally matched, and when, to borrow a military 
figure, a single button awry on a soldier’s tunic may mean the defeat 
or the failure of a cause. It is not unimportant that the Liberal 
Organisation should be made as good as is consistent with the 
initiative and consent of individuals and the spirit which should inspire 
a party whose watchword for long years has been Liberty. I am saying 
this, because I may hitherto have seemed to speak lightly of the 
machinery when dealing with points of more vital import. 

Since the General Election there has been an attempt among little 
coteries of political busybodies to blame the Central Organisation for 
the disaster that then occurred. They do not blame intelligently. 
The same sort of politicians who imagine a Government can be made 
to do everything for the people seem also to assume that the consti- 
tuencies are to be saved to Liberalism by the action of the National 
Federation. The one delusion is as ridiculous as the other. But it 
the constituencies are not to be so saved without effort of their own, 
just as little ought they to be lost by centralisation, or by weakness 
of any sort at headquarters. The Liberal Central Organisation has 
been the source not only of drill and discipline, but of policy and 
programme. We have, therefore, much more before us than an inquiry 
as to the best methods of canvassing or how most successfully to bring 
voters to the poll. The result at the last General Election was such as 
to raise the whole question of the management of the Liberal Party. 
But it is absurd to blame individuals. The system itself was and 
remains vicious, and I doubt whether any one could have worked it to 
greater advantage than it was worked by the officers of the organisation, 
who were bound by their environment and by what their political 
advisers believed to be Party necessities. For it is essential to bear in 
mind that whatever the Liberal Federation did was done at the 
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instigation of the Liberal Whips, and was sanctioned (presumably) by 
the other Liberal leaders. 

It is the National Liberal Federation under this direction which is 
responsible for the Newcastle Programme, in the wreck of which the 
Liberal Party is at the moment entangled. It had become practically 
as much a part of the Liberal Government.as the Board of Trade or the 
Education Department. . Nominally, it was separate and independent ; 
really, it was subject and incorporated. How and why I will presently 
explain. It held its annual meetings now in this part of the country 
and now in that. But wherever it held them the resolutions were cut and 
dried: there was no discussion, no amendments were permitted, and in 
the evening one or other of the Liberal leaders accepted in public what 
had been resolved upon semi-privately in the afternoon. In this way 
item after item was added to the Liberal programme without adequate 
consultation with the mass of the Liberal Party. In this way half- 
digested and immature proposals were adopted by Ministers. In this 
way all the sections were led to expect immediate legislation on their 
pet subjects, and each was encouraged to try to force the hand of the 
Government in favour of its own measure. And in this way all the 
threatened interests were put upon the alert. 

I am far from saying that discussion at the annual meetings of the 
Federation was possible so long as it was a branch of the Liberal 
Government or of the Liberal Opposition, as the case might be. 
Differences of opinion might have become embarrassing in such circum- 
stances if publicly proclaimed. When Mr. Gladstone was asked by 
the officials to come and bless Triennial Parliaments at any one of 
the mass meetings which followed the conferences, he might have 
found, if he took his cue from the rank-and-file of the Federation, 
that he must lift up his hands in benediction of the seven years 
system, or of a new Parliament once a year. When Sir William 
Harcourt had prepared a speech in favour of Payment of Members, he 
might have found that the Conference a few hours earlier had condemned 
the thing root and branch. And so on. Nothing of the sort could 
have happened had it been perfectly understood that the Annual 
Conference was an opportunity for hearing what Liberals had to say, 
-and not an occasion for setting the seal of the Party to what had been 
officially agreed upon beforehand. As to the perils of such a system 
there can be no doubt whatever. It was unjust to the leaders who 
were deprived of guidance as to Liberal feeling ; it was unjust to 
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Liberalism, because it was left without a voice. And it has contributed 
to the Liberal disaster by forcing questions to the front on which the 
Party itself is divided. 

The Tory Party has not been without a crafty sort of wisdom in 
its generation. For a time it ridiculed the “machine-made” politics 
of its rival. For years Mr. Schnadhorst was the bogey-man of the 
Tory nursery. It was all too absurd to last. The Tory Party soon 
proceeded to set up a “Caucus” and a “Schnadhorst” of its own. 
It did more. It called into existence a new order. It brought into 
the political field a body of Amazons recruited from the drawing-rooms 
of the wealthy, and not above invading the cottages of the poor. The 
Primrose League was a new departure in politics. Primrose Dames 
did not hesitate at election times to dress the poor woman’s baby and 
sweep her single room, or to let the village tradesman know that, if 
he voted not for the Tory candidate, the groceries for the Hall would 
be bought elsewhere. But the Conservative Organisation proper has 
been kept well in hand. It has not entangled itself with the great 
questions of the future. It has not been allowed to foreshadow policy. 
That has been left for the leaders, and the leaders have been very 
cautious. They have allowed the Ashmead Bartletts and the Howard 
Vincents to air the nebulz of Protection and to play at statesmanship. 
But the resolutions of the Annual Conferences have never been taken 
as deciding policy or as necessarily affecting the authorised Party 
programme. The Tory “Caucus” has been free and subordinate. It 
can be as wise or as silly as it likes: nobody in particular is implicated, 
and nobody is held to be any wiser or any worse. ‘The chief facts in 
connexion with the Organisation are that it affords an opportunity for 
the lesser lights of the Party to sun themselves once a year, that it 
directs a vigorous Party propaganda, and that it has at its elbow the 
artillery of the Primrose League. 

The Tories have -made a business of electioneering. They have 
spent money like water. They have mapped out England and Scotland 
into districts, and placed them in charge of pro-consuls, whose zeal 
is unquestionable. They early discovered that the “working man 
lecturer” was a power in the land. They adopted him, and worked 
him for all he was worth. He deals mainly with the past. He is safe 
in the domain of history, which he falsifies with impunity before 
audiences that are often-no better informed than himself, and at the 
bidding of leaders who can be charged with no responsibility for what 
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he says. Great Liberal majorities have thus been worn down, and small 
majorities swept away. No seat has been deemed too hopeless for 
the Party to fight, no cause so desperate that it cannot be won. The 
consequence is that—at a time when extended franchises, and vote by 
ballot, and the growth of a great popular feeling were expected to 
sweep away the Tory Party for ever—it has sprung into a position of 
power more impregnable than any Party in this country has occupied 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws. The Tories have converted their 
day of weakness into the morning of their triumph. 

I am bound to say that, as an impartial citizen, I find as little to 
admire in their methods as there is to satisfy me from the standpoint of 
a Liberal in the contemplation of their success. All this poor cant 
about Church and Constitution, about God and Empire, which forms the 
staple of the talk affected by the Primrose League, is intellectual and 
moral degradation. The sort of political “instruction” which is spread 
abroad by the money of the Party through the lips of the lecturers 
it employs is simply mischievous and wicked. But that these tactics 
have been successful is a fact which it were weakness to ignore. 

The Liberals have replied to the Primrose League by the establish- 
went of Women’s Associations of their own, and it would be unjust not 
to say that these have given loyal and effective service. But the 
Liberal women’s organisations have lacked the social status and the high 
patronage and imposing forms and ceremonies of the Primrose League. 
Saner they may be, but more effective they are not. Hardly was a great 
Central Federation called into existence to focus opinion, ere a division 
revealed itself on the question whether Women’s Suffrage was an object 
to be actively striven for, or a principle to be accepted and allowed 
to rest comfortably till the fulness of time. There is no such division 
in the ranks of the Primrose League. 

All this describes in general terms the character and working of 
the rival Organisations: the Tory statesmen keeping well aloof from 
the formation of programmes and the vagaries of associations, the 
Liberal statesmen working hand in hand with the one, and assist- 
ing openly at their own entanglement with the other. How arc 
these obvious defects in management to be remedied? Must 
Liberals be for ever content to acquiesce in the conclusion that 
their rivals are better organised than themselves? There is a 
difference, of course, in the difficulty of their respective tasks. 
When in 1877 Mr. Gladstone gave his blessing to the newly-formed 
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National Federation, he reminded his hearers of the difference between 
Greek and Egyptian art. The Egyptians represented repose ; the 
Greeks life and motion. This he described as the difference between 
Liberalism and Toryism, and his moral was the greater difficulty of 
keeping order in the Liberal ranks, with their movement and aspiration, 
than in the Tory squares, with their comparative lethargy and content. 
To capable persons, however, the difficulty of a task is only an incite- 
ment to its successful accomplishment. 

Let us see, before going further, what the Liberal Organisation really 
is. I will deal only with what is national and general ; what is local 
and particular need not detain us. I have spoken of the National 
Liberal Federation. That is the so-called unofficial Association. 
Mr. Chamberlain set it up in 1877, and for nearly ten years it had 
its headquarters in Birmingham. When the Home Rule split occurred, 
it was brought to London. Mr. Schnadhorst was its chief pilot up to 
a couple of years ago, when a lamentable failure in his health led to his 
final retirement. Mr. R. A. Hudson, a lieutenant of Mr. Schnadhorst’s, 
is its competent Secretary now. It was established upon the idea of a 
representative organisation. Candidates used to be selected, and other 
party business transacted, by a few public-spirited individuals meeting 
in some newspaper Office or in the back parlour of a convenient public- 
house. All this was to be changed. Under inspiration from 
Birmingham, the Liberal Association, as we know it, was being for 
the first time established ; and in order to make the chain complete, 
it was deemed essential that a great central body should be formed, 
to focus opinion and render more effective the isolated efforts of 
localities. The new Federation was ushered into life under the 
patronage of Mr. Gladstone, and amid great hopes and some suspicions 
among Liberals generally. Some were apprehensive that it would 
interfere with local liberties; others predicted for it either a speedy 
end or a reign of intolerable tyranny, in which Birmingham would 
control the politics of the kingdom. Neither forecast came true. 

The Liberal Central Association, a second body, is the official 
organisation of the party. It makes no claim to be representative. 
It is consultative, and not aggressive. The Committee of Manage- 
ment is composed of men of high social and political rank. The 
President for the time being is Lord Rosebery, and the Chairman 
of the Executive is Mr. Ellis, the Chief Liberal Whip. The object 
of the Association is really to enable the Liberal Whip to transact 
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the business of his office, particularly when in Opposition. The 
Association keeps an eye, besides, on registration, and it makes itself 
responsible for the canvassing of out-voters belonging to county 
constituencies who may be resident in London. Jointly with the 
National Liberal Federation, it directs and supports the Liberal Publi- 
cation Department. The Committee numbers about sixty members: 
they are called together once or twice a year; and three or four of 
them usually attend! I am not, however, greatly concerned with 
the doings of this body. It is controlled and used by the Whips for 
their own purposes, and the wisdom or unwisdom of its decisions 
depends upon the sagacity, or other, of the men at its head. It is 
a necessary adjunct to party management. 

What we have to do with, however, is the fact that year by year the 
unofficial National Liberal Federation and the official Liberal Central 
Association have been coming nearer and nearer to each other, until 
the representative body has had its policy practically swallowed up in 
that of the non-representative organisation. This is what I meant 
when I said that the National Liberal Federation was really part of 
the Liberal Government. When the Federation was removed to 
London, Mr. Schnadhorst, the’ Secretary, was induced to become 
Honorary Secretary of the Central Association as well. Here was 
at once established a link between the bodies which created for them 
a more than nominal interdependence. Some interdependence there 
must always be, but a joint Secretaryship is calculated to accentuate 
unduly whatever in that respect is natural to the situation. It is hardly 
a secret that Mr. Schnadhorst doubted his own wisdom in accepting the 
position, and continued to doubt it up to the eve of his retirement. 
Mr. Hudson, who succeeded him as Secretary of the Federation, also 
succeeded him as Honorary Secretary of the Central Association. There 
is nothing personal in these references. The Liberal Party has been, 
and is, exceptionally fortunate in its officers. I am mentioning them 
purely in order to show the relationship of the two organisations. They 
are housed in the same building; they have, as I have said, the services 
of the same Secretary ; they speak with the same voice ; they have been 
guided by. the same influences, if not by the same hands. Dr. Spence 
Watson, who has been President for three or four years, is a man who 
well understands the value of discussion, but the system had established 
and consolidated itself before his time. 

I am with those who think the time has arrived when the two 
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organisations should be separated in theory and in fact. What is non- 
representative and purely official ought to be left wholly and solely with 
the Liberal Central Association, and what is representative and unofficial 
should be retained in the hands of the Federation. This last should 
look to the constituencies, and be influenced by the free air of the public 
meeting and the necessities of localities ; the first, as I have said, should 
remain official, and look to official necessities as the spring of its action. 
Act and react upon each other they must ; but it is the Association in 
which the opinions of the electorate are focussed that should influence 
the Association which is official, and not the official Association which 
should colour and sterilise the policy of the representative organisation. 

The National Liberal Federation should accept as its chief mission 
the responsibility of agitation and education, and of finding out and 
expressing with sympathy and understanding what Liberals are thinking 
in the country generally. By so doing it would be giving a real help to 
Liberal Statesmanship, while at the same time remaining free from 
official responsibility. On the other hand, Liberal Ministers ought to 
feel themselves perfectly free to take their own course. They should 
not be bound by anything such an organisation might resolve upon. 
Nothing that it could say or do could ever absolve them from the 
responsibility of leadership, or from fidelity to their own convictions. 
The true Statesman, moreover, will take a larger and broader view than 
that which is suggested in the hastily adopted resolution of a public 
meeting. He will look over a period of time, and carefully examine 
the currents of opinion as they vary from year to year, and he will 
think of the welfare of a country before he resolves to satisfy the 
demands of reformers who have had no opportunity equal to his own 
of basing their convictions upon a comprehensive survey of human 
affairs. 

Even in its best estate and under the most sagacious administration, 
any national political association has its limitations. Just as the family 
is the foundation of social life, so the local Liberal Association is the 
primary and most important part of political organisation. It ought 
to provide and manage its own funds; it should defray the cost of the 
annual registration ; it ought to select its own candidates ; it shouid 
know what its members think on burning questions of national policy. 
It is only when the local associations fail—as fail they must occasionally, 
when suitable candidates are hard to get, or money is difficult to secure— 
that any central association should interfere or be asked for assistance. 
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Amid much asseveration in favour of local liberty, there is too great a 
readiness to run, on the slightest provocation, to the headquarters of 
‘the Party for material assistance, or for counsel as to the selection of 
‘candidates. It should never be forgotten that a constituency is lost 
or won by local effort or the want of it. I should not have said a 
single word of any responsibility for the Liberal defeat which may lie 
upon the National Federation, were it not that it was, under the 
limitations I have described, the author of the policy and. the pro- 
gramme in relation to which the disaster occurred. ' 

Local Liberal Associations have hardly risen to the height of their 
opportunities. I doubt if their system of selecting candidates. has 
sent a better type of men to Parliament than was sent there by the 
old system. The days of pocket boroughs have gone by. Open 
corruption in politics there is not. But time-serving there is in plenty, 
and in this respect the average Liberal Association has been servile in 
its search for men whom it expected to win apart altogether from 
political qualifications or personal capacity. I have watched the 
selection of candidates for.five and twenty years, and I. cannot 
remember more than one or two who were selected because they had 
made a study of Statesmanship. A man is chosen for his wealth, and 
there is a great temptation to do so while political arrangements remain 
as they are. Or he is chosen because he has identified himself with 
some current craze or some noisy cry that seems to promise votes. 
Strong men are avoided like the plague. They are supposed to have 
made enemies. Men who have taken a decided line on any contestable 
public question are deemed ineligible. The average Liberal Association 
has far less breadth and courage than are to be found in the con- 
stituencies. These neither dislike nor fear the strong man. They 
welcome him with open arms when they get the chance. He is usually 
safe, if he is not a mere faddist, after he has passed the barriers which 
are on the threshold of his selection. But he seldom passes them. 
Whatever mediocrity may have become associated with the House of 
Commons is due to this weakness at the source of political power. 

Of course the Liberals in this matter are no worse than their 
opponents ; but if they are to deserve the proud title of the Progressive 
Party they ought to be better. Both are too partial to the lawyer as 
a candidate. Lawyers are seldom good politicians. More than. most 
other people, and that is saying a good deal, they seek a Parliamentary 
career to improve their private prospects. They contribute, therefore, 
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to the element which it is most desirable to’ avoid in politics: I mean 
that of the professional party politician. 

This brings me to my final word. It is also the most important. 
Whatever changes may be made in the scope, or the habitat, or the 
relations to each other of the two Liberal organisations, the main thing 
will still remain to be done. Everything is subsidiary to the spread of 
true political enlightenment. If that is secure, all other good and 
desirable things will add themselves as a matter of course. If the Tory 
Party has*been successful so far in impressing its views of the past and 
the future upon willing audiences, the Liberals must recognise that this 
influence can only be counteracted by their going down to the founda- 
tions of things and setting before the country the reasons for the faith 
that isin them. If the Liberal Party is to hold its own, much more if 
it is to make progress among the electors, it must find men who will 
meet them face to face and explain to them the motives of Liberal 
action and the nature and effects of Liberal principles. The circulation 
of leaflets at election times is not enough. Attention to the Register is 
essential. But it is only a part of a really effective propaganda. In 
addition to making itself a free and independent body for the ascertain- 
ment and the expression of Liberal feeling, the National Liberal 
Federation will have to make itself a great educational force, and that 
force must be exercised by means of the spoken word. In these days 
it is more effective than the printed page. Well-to-do Liberals must 
give of their means. We hear little more than is justified of the great 
poverty of the Party since the Liberal Unionist secession ; and those who 
are less favoured must give of their pence. The extent to which the 
workmen insist on dominating political organisations, and on having 
policy directed in their favour, is out of all proportion to the amount 
of their contributions to the party funds. Wherever the money comes 
from, it must be found. There is no hope for the Liberal Party except 
in education, and by education I mean not a mere hand-to-mouth 
dishing up of party superficialities, but a thorough and honest exposition 
of the principles of national policy and the story of our national life. 
A Liberalism that is based on anything more narrow and shadowy than 
this is not worth preserving, and may as well be allowed to die in peace, 
The Liberal leaders will be wise, if they recognise that there is not a 
single Liberal proposition that has been accepted of old, and become 
part of the Nation’s policy, but needs to be re-argued from the rudiments 
upwards:in the hearing of the new generation. 
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I have not left myself space to point out in detail how much might 
be done by the National Representative Organisation in the way of 
stimulating the formation of local bodies, and helping to perfect their 
machinery. I have not attempted to present a complete scheme of 
re-organisation. I have not, for instance, dealt at all with the delicate 
question of the relations of the two National Associations to the 
selection of candidates and the control of the party -funds.: That is 
not a matter for public discussion. I mention it purely to protect 
myself from the charge that there are elements in the situation of 
which I have taken no account. Finally—and this is a. warning to the 
Liberal sections that they will have to do something more than shout— 
the Liberal auxiliary forces at the General Election were out-numbered, 
out-matched, out-generalled, and out-done by the auxiliaries of the 
Tories. The Liberals had the Home Rule Union, respectable but 
poor, well intentioned but moribund, to pit against the Irish Unionist 
Alliance, aflame with zeal and bigotry, and with a fighting fund of 
fifty thousand pounds. The Tories brought into action the Church 
Defence Association, a veritable ironclad swarming with fighting men 
and bristling with guns; and the Liberals had nothing to put in the 
water to meet it except the little steam launch of the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Committee! The United Kingdom Alliance, whose backing, 
it is to be feared, is more fatal than its hostility, was, for once, heart and 
soul with the Liberals ; but it was no match for the Brewers’ organisa- 
tions, with their wealth, their appeals to the spirit of good fellowship, 
and the service of thousands of men, who believed that the triumph of 
Liberalism meant their ruin. 

JAMES. ANNAND. 





DON JUAN * 
I. 


N history, fiction, and legend the secular heroes of Spain are the 
Cid Campeador, Don Quixote, and Don Juan Tenorio. So at 
least one is tempted to say: yet is it a question if Don Juan be 

in truth of Spanish origin. The story of a wonder-working Statue is as 
old as time. “ For to see Images that seeme to sweate or weepe or to 
put forth any humour red or bloudy, it is not a thing unpossible.” 
So Plutarch, through North, notes it in the Zzfe of Coriolanus, where 
it is recorded ‘that the Image of Fortune spake in the Temple to the 
Ladies of Rome. In the Spanish version the Statue talks, walks, and 
sups: and this story also obtains the world over. As /e Souper du 
Jantéme it finds place among the folk-stories of Picardy: and the 
variant is worth telling. A gay young peasant steals a skull from the 
cemetery, frights the village crones, and invites the owner of the skull 
to supper. The invitation is accepted, and a return supper is given 
a fortnight later. At the graveyard-gate, the spectre greets his guest 
with this announcement: “Pour te féter j’ai invité tous mes amis.” 
In effect, the entire company of corpses arises from the tomb to do 
the honours. The peasant’s teeth chatter; his appetite fails him: but 
he nerves himself by gulping down the excellent wine of the dead. 
Then follows the danse macabre: the mortal foots it with a dead lass, 
who kisses him, and the revels last till the first note of chanticleer. 
Thereon the graves yawn, and the phantoms vanish. The yokel 
remains in a fear extreme till sunrise: then he turns homeward to 
become a priest. Thus is the story handed down by the peasants in 
the department of Sommes: and almost thus you find it everywhere. 
In all essentials it is embodied in an Icelandic saga: Menéndez y Pidal 
has heard it on the hill-sides of Léon: Braga recognised it in a 
Portuguese folk-song current in the Azores. Again, a legend not greatly 
differing is given in the Contes Chinois of General Ching-ke-Tung. 
To localise the story is, then, a blank impossibility ; and it follows, as 





*[F. DE SIMONE BROUWER: Don Giovanni nella poesia e nell arte musi.ale. 
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the night the day, that the identification of the hero with any given 
historical character is a vain thing. That a Don Juan Tenorio was a 
favourite at the court of Peter the Cruel is doubtless true; nor is. 
tradition entirely wrong in maintaining the real existence of a Don 
Juan Tenorio at Seville. More: at Plasencia (where Tirso de Molina 
tarried awhile) there indubitably lived a personage known as &/ 
Convidado de Piedra. But these details, however curious and 
interesting, leave. the issue whole. For while the Spanish provenance 
remains unproved, the historical existence of Don Juan is still more 
dubious ; and all parallels and instances from Spanish records are so 
many irrelevancies. It has been alleged on the authority of Louis 
Riccoboni that .an Italian version of Don Juan’s story was played as 
early as 1620. Could the date be sustained, and were Tirso’s drama 
printed before its performance, the Spanish title to priority must 
likewise disappear. But the facts are against this theory. It was 
not customary first to print plays and then to perform them: the 
practice was precisely the reverse. Further, Riccoboni—who wrote 
long after. the event—does not say what is attributed to him by a 
slip in Jahn’s Life of Mozart. He simply declares that about 1620 
his native theatre fell into decay, especially at Naples and Milan, where 


the Spanish influence was strongest. And he adds: “Les tragi- 
comédies espagnoles, comme /a Vie est un songe, le Sanson, \e Festin 
de pierre, et d’autres semblables, étoient les plus beaux ornemens du 
Théatre Italien.” 


The best working theory is that Don Juan is a universal, immemorial 
type existing in many places at many seasons ; and that his legend, 
as it stands, is an amalgam of a local myth with the French story of 
Robert the Devil. The fact that Don Juan is obdurate makes him 
the preacher’s prey. Assuming that some such legend was rooted in 
local tradition (say, in Seville), assuming that its outline was familiar to 
many hearers—Don Juan’s relations with Ulloa’s daughter, his murder 
of the girl’s father, the latter’s burial in the chapel of the Franciscan . 
monastery, whither, under cover of a feigned assignation, the seducer 
was beguiled and slain—assuming these incidents to be common know- 
ledge, their illustrative value is manifest. The Theatre derives directly 
from the Church and the liturgical origin of mysteries and autos is 
obvious. The step from the pulpit to the stage is at least as brief, and | 
there is a certain dramatic fitness in the fact that the first to bring 
Don Juan upon the boards, should be the Mercenarian monk, Gabriel 
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Téllez, otherwise Tirso.de Molina...In his Burlador de Sevilla, Don 
Juan Tenorio stands revealed, unconfounded, and immortal ; and he 
survives in every literature, inasmuch as he represents an enduring type 
of nature and success. . Resourceful, unscrupulous, unabashed, aided not 
so much by fortune as by strength of purpose, Don Juan imposes in 
virtue of his mighty temperament, his irresistible personality, his 
elemental force, his unquenchable confidence based upon the: memory 
of triumphs innumerable. He incarnates at their highest the spirit of 
curiosity, of valour, of cruelty, together with a physical fascination, 
inexplicable, imperative, and puissant. His path is one straight, swift, 
victorious march; at the first summons the fortress falls. And the 
counter-plea is that he spends his life in a vain quest after the ideal. 

Howbeit, metaphysics apart, we meet him first in Tirso’s play of 
which the earliest recension occurs in a volume, published at Barcelona 
in 1630, entitled Doze comedias nuevas de Lope de Vega Carpio, y otros 
autores. The seventh piece herein is E/ Burlador de Sevilla y Combidado 
de piedra, Comedia famosa del maestro Tirso de Molina. The corrupt 
state of the text and-the use of the phrase comedia famosa show that 
the play is earlier than the printed date. In 1878 the Marqués de 
Fuensanta del Valle discovered a seventeenth-century play, Zan largo 
me lo fidis? ascribed to Pedro Calderén de la Barca. This last is 
El Burlador with some additions and suppressions : plot, development, 
incidents, characters, the bulk of the verses are all identical. It would 
be rash to infer with Revilla that the ascription is wrong, inasmuch as 
Calderén was no.plagiary. That point may easily be forced too far ; 
for the second act of Calderén’s Los cabellos de Absalén is \ifted, almost 
word for word; from the third act of Tirso’s La venganza de Tamar. 
The ascription is mistaken indeed: but for quite other reasons. E/ 
Burlador was in print as early as 1630, when Calderén was merely 
a rising playwright of no very great importance as yet ; and at that date 
all doubtful masterpieces were simply fathered on Lope de Vega. The 
diffuse description of Seville,extending over 260 verses of ; Tan largo me 
lo fidis ? is clearly the work of a local enthusiast, whose manner is poles 
asunder from Tirso’s dynamic concision. Sefior Cotarelo is doubtless 
right in holding that the latter play is a mere plagiarism by an old 
enemy of Tirso.de Molina’s—one Andrés de Claramonte, vecino de 
Sevilla,—who in like manner laid hands on and made free with 
Tirso’s [nfanzén.de Illescas. 

That the.theme should ‘have attracted writers before Tirso, is likely 
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enough. A play called E/ Atezsta fulminado, if it ever existed, is Yost 
to us; and a hypothetical: Latin novel, Vita et mors sceleratissimé 
principis D.- Joannis, has met a like fate. In any case, like ‘the 
Portuguese Cordeiro’s drama, its date is uncertain. A much nearer 
rival to Tirso’s masterpiece is Lope de Vega’s Dineros sin calidad. 
Here Ottavio and Macarrén are the shadow of Don Juan and his 
servant; here the statue of Enrique sighs, speaks, moves, coffers its 
hand. Where Don Juan scoffs at stone images, Ottavio anticipates 
him with the mocking assertion that stone devils fright him not. 
Almost in the same words each Statue asks for the intruder’s hand. 
Where Enrique says simply Dame esa mano, Tirso’s scene works out 


thus :— 
D. Gonzalo. Dame esa mano; 
No temas la mano darme. 
D. Juan. (Eso dices? ¢ Yo temor? 


But though the episodes be alike, the personalities of the central figures 
are distinct. Lope’s hero, relatively virtuous, ends with an orthodox 
marriage. Tirso paints his great protagonist in darker colours and fixes 
him for ever. From the outset, his Don Juan glories in his sinister 
repute, and vaunts it that ruin-and dishonour are the lot of whoso 
trusts him :— 
El mayor 

Gusto que en mi pueda haber 

Es burlar una mujer 

Y dejarla sin honor. 
No game is too far for him: duchesses and fishermaids fare alike. 
Wrecked on the Spanish coast in his flight from Naples, he is rescued 
by Tisbea—the prototype of Byron’s Haidée—who straightway: loves 
him. Then the scene shifts to the Alcazar, where the King urges 
Gonzalo de Ulloa to betroth. his daughter Anna to Don Juan: later, 
the outrage upon Isabel being known, the King frees Ulloa from his 
pledge, substituting for Tenorio, the exiled Ottavio, who reaches Seville 
as a pilgrim. Meanwhile Don Juan arrives ; palms himself upon Anna 
as her lover, the Marqués de Mota; slays Ulloa and escapes to play 
havoc with the peasant bride Aminta. Finally, Tenorio, finding 
himself before the Commander’s tomb, reads the sombre epitaph which 
sets forth how the loyalest of gentlemen awaits God’s vengeance on a 


traitor :— 
Aqui guarda del Sefior 
El mas leal caballero 
La venganza de un traidor 
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The intrepid libertine invites the Statue to supper, and shows himself 
such perfect host as befits the great seigneur. He calls for music, and a 
song follows, whereof the theme is the transitoriness of love. Catalinén 
runs off the record of his master’s conquests, but, when he reaches 
Anna’s name, is arrested by Don Juan, who recognises the duties of 
courteous hospitality. Supping later with the Commander in the 
chapel, the vengeance of God smites him, and he is dragged down to 
Hell by devils. To the last his good breeding abides with him ; he 
will not criticise the ménu ; he will cheerfully sup off all the vipers in 
the Shades. He calls for a confessor as he dies ; for the Tenorios were 
ever gentlemen with a profound respect for outward observances. 
His code of honour hinders him from shrinking the Commander’s 
challenge. He mocks at Heaven and Hell, at law, at men, women, and 
morality ; but where his courage is in play his word is worth his King's 
ransom. Cowardice and constancy are alike alien to him. When his 
father threatens him with the anguish of eternity, he bids the old man 
note that the day is distant. When he beguiles the village maid, he 
smilingly hopes that—should he come short of his promise—he may be 
cut off. He takes the Statue by the beard, half in pity, half in derision, 
and asks if it also be intent on vengeance :— 


¢ De mf os habeis de vengar, 
Buen viejo, barbas de piedra? 


His invincible arrogance and serenity can never blench before men or 
demons. His appeal for his confessor denotes no human weakness. It 
suffices that he is enough of an idealist to admit the conception of sin ; 
enough of a humorist to perceive his own deviations: enough the 
creature of instinct to take the line of least resistance. Fundamentally, 
Don Juan remains a most religious man, with vices purely incidental, 
and with a faith that moults no feather. His paint is flawless as that 
of the youth in Mr. Stevenson’s fable. And the verity of the limning 
is such that Don Juan Tenorio still stands as brilliant and triumphant 
as on the day when first he sallied from his creator’s hand. The final 
model of unscrupulous gallantry, of proud defiance, of seductive grace, 
of social ruse and charm, we owe him to Gabriel Téllez, monk of the 
Mercenarian Order. 

The story, told as Téllez told it, was predestined to travel the world 
over. In Italy Don Juan Tenorio was received with enthusiasm. 
Solofrano da Giliberti in a lost play remodelled him fresh from Tirso’s 
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study ; and Cicognini, in his Convitato di pietra, retouches the Spanish 
drama with a trivial hand. The subject was annexed by the mimes, the 
poetic mysticism and unearthly terror of the original giving place to 
the buffoonery and comic business which, a hundred years later, stirred 
the bile of Voltaire. Perhaps Voltaire had seen—or heard of—Vicentini, 
the famous Trivelin of the eighteenth century: who, in the character of 
Don Juan’s servant, brought down the house by turning a back-somer- 
sault before the Statue without spilling a single drop of wine from 
the glass in his hand. The Italian mimes—successors to those engraved 
by Callot—conveyed the story into France in 1657. Their version 
given at the Petit-Bourbon took the town by storm, and every company 
put the piece in the bill. The following year Dorimond’s French version 
called /e Festin de Pierre was produced at Lyons, and De Villiers, of 
the Hétel de Bourgogne, in 1659, frankly avows that his tragi-comedy 
is “ traduit de l’italien.” In 1665 Dorimond’s play was printed in Paris, 
where it had been given in 1661. But Dorimond and De Villiers were 
confronted with a formidable rival. Finding the story popular, Moliére 
at once laid hands on it ; and February 15th, 1665, witnessed the first 
performance of Dom Juan ou le Festin de Pierre by the company of 
“ Monsieur, frére unique du Roi.” Schlegel, taunting Moliére with an 
imperfect knowledge of Spanish, notes that /e Festin de Pierre is no 
translation of E/ Convidado de Piedra. The answer is that Moliére 
took his title ready-made; for the rest—apart from the fact that his 
library contained a good collection of Spanish dramas—Moliére’s 
acquaintance with Tirso’s play is proved by the exact correspondence 
of two lines in the Misanthrope with two in E/ Burlador. Where the 


Spaniard writes 
El que un bien gozar espera 
Cuanto espera desespera ; 


the Frenchman follows him with 

Et que, Philis, on désespére 

Alors qu’on espére toujours. 
Molitre’s Dom Juan raised such a breeze that it was withdrawn, the 
players being pacified with the “august title” of the Compagnie du 
Roi. In his haste to fill his sails, Molitre sets forth the story in plain 
prose. The supernatural element is mostly gone; low comedy takes 
its place ; invention yields to observation ; the machinery is that of banal 
life. Pierrot raises a laugh by his Parisian cockneyisms ; Don Juan, 
dunned by his tailor, loses his universal character, becomes a frivolous 
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French dandy, who seduces to pass the time ; Sganarelle, unmoved by 
the hero’s fate, yells “Mes gages!” as the. doomed man vanishes. 
Forbidden to unmask hypocrisy in TJartuffe, Moliére damages the 
portrait still more by attributing this vice to Don Juan. A poorly- 
rhymed version—Le nouveau Festin de Pierre—by. Claude la Rose, 
Seigneur de Rosimond, follows Moliére closely, with some slight 
changes. Two friends are invented for Don Juan, who shares his 
vices with them; the central figure takes on a philosophic tinge and 
anticipates Rousseau in his declamatory vein :— 


La nature m’en fait une necessité 
Et notre corps n’agit que par sa volonté. 


In England Don Juan has been less prosperous than abroad. In 
1669 the subject is villainously entreated by Sir Aston Cokain in The 
Tragedy of Ovid. Herein Don Juan is represented under the name of 
Hannibal, “a banisht Italian Captain,” and Catalindn’s place is filled by 
“ Cacala, a young fellow, his man.” The ghostly part takes the form of 
a challenge by Hannibal to a corpse hanging on a gibbet. 

Hannibal. Some lying people 
Report some of the dead have walk’d. If thou 
Canst such a piece of fine activity show, 


Come sup with me to-night. Thou shalt be welcome. 


(Speaks to the hang'd man.) 
Cacala. He bows his head. 


Han. Hang his head. 
“ Cacala, He needs not put himself to such unnecessary trouble ; 
He that small favour hath received already 
=. From some of’s smaller friends. 
Han. I1f th’ art a good dead fellow, come (I say) 
And sup with me to-night. 
Spectre. YVle come. 


On the arrival of the Spectre—his name Helvidius—one absurdity is 
heaped upon another. At the return banquet, there is a vile travesty 
of the famous scene in E/ Burlador de Sevilla. ‘“ Mesa de Guinea 
es ésta,” says Catalinédn; and Tirso’s stage direction precedes in four 
words: uza mesa negra aparada. The wretched Cokain pads it out in 
this form: “A Table set forth, covered with a black Linnen cloth, all 
the Napkins of the same colour; the meat, and dishes, Bottles, Wine, 
and all things else.” 

. Cacala. I do not like the colour of this Linnen; - 


The Meat, and Wine, and everything is black. 
Spectre. ?Tis the sole colour used in Pluto’s Court: 
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Cokain’s piece, the worst:in the world, is deservedly forgotten. Not 
greatly better is Shadwell’s play, The Libertine, published in 1676. 
Here, however, Don John is easily recognisable, and Catalinén is dubbed 
plain Jacomo, “Don John’s man.” The invention of the English writer 
is limited to making Don John murder his father, and to furnishing 
a scene wherein the invocation of the paternal ghost—“ Monster! 
behold these wounds !”—is turned aside with the reply—“I do; they 
were well meant and well perform’d, I see.” Shadwell maintains his 
secular repute by never deviating into sense; nor, to be just, does he 
waste time in aiming at it. Ill-constructed, dull, and salacious, the most 
interesting point in his publication is the preface, wherein the writer 
avows the foreign descent of his pastzche, given aforetime in Italy “in 
Churches, on Sundays,:as a part of Devotion.” Shadwell claims for 
the thing the virtue of “an useful Moral,” and ends by a swaggering 
declaration that no act took. more than five days in the writing, while 
the last two acts conjointly were written in four days: a piece of 
bombast which brought down upon him a terrific castigation from 
Elkanah Settle. . ; 
Moved by the undying popularity of the theme, Thomas Corneille 
in 1677 undertook to versify Moliére’s play, suppressing here and there, 
and interpolating some poor stuff of his own in the third and fifth acts. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century the story is revived in 
Spain by Antonio de Zamora’s No hay plazo que no se cumpla, ni deuda 
gue no se pague. More perverse, malicious, and vindictive than Tirso’s 
hero, Zamora’s Don Juan is also less imposing, less stately, more near 
the type of the plebeian gallant. Camacho, the reincarnation of 
Catalinén, is degraded, his importance diminished, his humour shorn: 
and the general air of conventional piety belittles every scene inasmuch 
as the effort after edification is flagrant. In Italy Don Juan’s vogue 
had never ceased; and on Goldoni’s authority we have it that the 
players accounted for its fashion by assuming that the original author— 
Tirso de Molina, as we may presume—had sold his soul to the Devil 
in exchange for fame. Goldoni’s own opinion of “cette mauvaise 
piéce espagnole” is given with engaging and even ridiculous candour. 
“Je lai toujours regardée en Italie avec -horreur,” he tells us in his 
Mémotres ;\ “et je ne pouvais pas concevoir comment cette farce avait 
pu se soutenir pendant si long-temps, attirer le monde en foule, et faire 
les délices d’un pays policé.” It is fair to add that Goldoni is clearly 
speaking of the comic Don Juan who figured in the Italian pantomimes : 
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for he proceeds to tell us that when he had learned enough French to 
read the versions of Molitre and Thomas Corneille, his contempt 
softened :—“ J’ entrepris aussi de régaler ma patrie de ce méme sujet, 
afin de tenir parole au diable avec un peu plus de décence.” The 
result may be read in his D. Giovanni Tenorio osia Il Dissoluto. 
Goldoni’s chief concern was to provide a part for the actress Passalacqua, 
and his method is simple. The Commander’s statue speaks not, moves 
not, sups not: the comic scenes are cut out, and in their stead are 
furnished Arcadian interludes between Elisa and Carino—or, let us say 
it frankly, between the Passalacqua and Goldoni himself. 

As early as 1690 Johannes Velten gave in German an adaptation 
from Moliére entitled Don Juan oder Don Pedro Todtengastmahl, and a 
host of similar arrangements or perversions swarm in the bibliographies. 
Goethe’s old enemy Grabbe produced a. clumsy amalgam of the two 
legends of Don Juan and Faust, of interest solely as an example of 
Teutonic pedantry. M. de Simone Brouwer, in his excellent mono- 
graph, traces out the German section with much minuteness and 
learning ; but the result scarcely repays the labour. Holtey, Wiese, 
Braunthal, Hauch, Heiberg, Limbech, Lenau, and Scheible; a long 
array, no doubt, but—if we except Lenau—a beggarly array of names. 
More to the point were it to note that Don Juan at one time engaged 
the attention of Goethe and of Schiller. Returning Goethe’s copy of. 
Don Juan’s story (perhaps Da Ponte’s libretto) Schiller mentions it as a. 
promising subject for a ballad :—‘“ Auch folgt der Don Juan mit Dank 
zuriick. Ich glaube wohl das Sujet wird sich ganz gut zu einer Ballade 
qualificiren.” So Schiller writes from Jena on May 5th, 1797, and 
Goethe urges him encouragingly in reply :—‘ Der Gedanke, eine 
Romanze aus diesem zu machen, ist sehr gliicklich. Die allgemein 
bekannte Fabel, durch eine poetische Behandlung, wie sie Ihnen zu 
Gebote steht, in ein neues Licht gestellt, wird guten Effect machen.” 
But the ballad hung fire. Of recent German attempts, Heyse’s drama 
has met with a notable success in the Fatherland, and out of it. 
Lastly, it is right to name the Don Juan von Kolomea of Sacher- 
Masoch, a fresh local setting of a world-wide story. 

Byron in search of a hero— 


An uncommon want, 
When every year and month sends forth a new one — 


bethought him in his extremity of “our ancient friend Don Juan.” In 
the handling there is nothing new, nothing striking: the ancient friend 
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walks through canto after canto, somewhat fallen from his high estate, 
free from supernatural terrors, the loose hero of a rhymed society novel. 
William Thomas—better known as Moncrieff—produced a poor operatic 
extravaganza in the twenties under the title of Giovanni in London, or 
‘the Libertine Reclaimed. The thing, which hit the fancy of the town, 
pictures Giovanni in hell, rousing the jealousy of Tartarus and Pluto. 
‘Returned to earth, he plays havoc with hearts and purses, and finally 
finds his way into the King’s Bench, whence he issues repentant to wed 
Constantia. In France there has been mixed up with the original story 
the true tale of a Don Juan—a Spanish foseur of the seventeenth 
century—who, after a stormy life, ended his days a saint, and caused to 
be inscribed upon his tombstone the ostentatious announcement: “ Here 
lies the worst man in the world.” Mérimée handles the double theme 
with a felicity of phrase which blinds you to the ineffective blending, 
and Dumas—Alexander the Great—attacked the subject in a stupendous 
extravaganza of no sort of merit, wherein he cheerfully rifles his prede- 
cessors of their ideas. Far superior in kind is Balzac’s reading of the 
character in /’Elixir de la Longue Vie, wherein Don Juan bears the 
surname of Belvidéro. Balzac’s hero knows that courage is temerity, 
that prudence is cowardice, that generosity is calculation, justice a 
crime, delicacy folly, and probity an organised hypocrisy. The figure 
is worthy the great romancer who ends his story with a genuine 
drolatique scene in the church. Twice does Alfred de Musset take 
up the tale: first of all in his dramatic fragment Une Matinée de Don 
Juan, dated 1833 ; a trifle of some eight pages, but a trifle which bears 
upon it the impression of distinction and authority. Again in Vamouna 
Musset returns to it in stanza upon stanza that half the world knows 
by heart :— 

Oui, Don Juan. Le voila, ce nom que tout répéte, 

Ce nom mystérieux que tout univers prend, 

Dont chacun vient parler, et que nul ne comprend, 

Si vaste et si puissant qu’il n’est pas de poéte 

Qui ne lait soulevé dans son coeur et sa téte, 

Et pour l’avoir tenté ne soit resté plus grand. 


In the Peninsula, Don Juan has been resuscitated by Espronceda, 
in El Estudiante de Salamanca. Don Félix de Montemar is simply a 
modern version of the old type: without fear and without remorse, 
amiable, rich, arrogant, vicious, he pursues his conquering course. 
Even more popular is Zorrilla’s famous play, which seems likely to 
hold the scene once occupied by Tirso. Nor did Zorrilla rest content 
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with a triumph in’one kind: witness E/ Desafto del Diablo and’ Un 
Testigo de Bronce—poems scarcely less dramatic than the play. In 
our day,.the Portuguese poet Guerra Junqueiro has succeeded with 
A Morte de D. Joéo, and Campoamor contemplates the vision of 
Byron’s hero, now grown white in iniquity. It were easy to add to the 
list ; but with the mention of Pushkin’s Eugéne Onéguine the roll must 
cease. Still the possibilities of the legend are not exhausted, and the 
poets in the future will return to it, as in the past. For the frank 
moral is, that love, like all things mortal, dies. Campoamor, in a 
celebrated passage, hag put the point most forcibly :— 
) Jamas en ellas escrito 
Dejaré, imbécil 6' loco, 
EI error, 
De que el bien es infinito, 
Ni que es eterno tampoco 
El amor. 
And this being so, we may safely refuse to believe that Don Juan, 
in literature as in music, has a magnificent past behind him. In music 
it is not rash to say that his splendour can no further go. 


JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 





LUPTON'’S GUEST 


LONG sweeping curve of coast, fringed with tall plumed palms 
A casting wavering shadows on the yellow sand, as they sway 

and swish softly to the breath of the brave trade-wind that 
whistles through the thickly-verdured hummocks on the weather-side 
of the island, to die away into a soft breath as, after passing through 
the belt of cocoa-nuts, it faintly ripples the transparent depths of the 
lagoon: a broad sheet of blue and silver stretching away from the 
far distant western line of reef to the smooth, yellow beach at the 
foot of the palms on the easternmost islet. And here, beneath their 
lofty crowns, are the brown thatched huts of the people and the home 
of Lupton the trader. This is Mururea. And, if it be possible, 
Mururea surpasses in beauty any other of the “cloud of islands” 
which, lying. on the blue bosom of the Eastern Pacific like the islands 
of a dream, are called by their people the Paumotu.' And these people 
—it is not of very long ago I speak—are a people unto themselves. 
Shy and suspicious of strangers, white or brown, and endued with 
that quick instinct of fear which impels untutored minds to slay, and 
which we, in our civilised ignorance, call savage treachery, they are 
yet kind hearted and hospitable to those who learn their ways and 
regard their customs. A tall, light-skinned, muscular people, the men 
with long, straight, black hair, coiled up in a knot at the back, and 
the women—the descendants of those who sailed with broken Fletcher 
Christian and his comrades of the Bounty in quest of a place where 
to die—soft voiced and with big, timorous eyes. 

’Twas here that Ben Peese, the handsome, savagely humorous, and 
voluble colleague of Captain “ Bully” Hayes, the modern rover of the 
South Seas, one day appeared. Lupton, with his son and two natives, 
were out searching the beach of a little islet for turtles’ eggs, when-the 
boy, who had been sent to get a few young drinking cocoanuts from.a: 
tree some little distance away, called out, “ Ze Paki!” (a ship). A-few, 
minutes passed, and then, outlined against the narrow strip of cocoa-' 
nuts that grew on the north end of the main islet of the lagoon, Lupton. 
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saw the sails of a schooner making for the only opening—a narrow 
passage on the eastern side. Now, vessels came but rarely to Mururea, 
for Du Petit Thouars, the French Admiral of the Pacific fleet, had long 
since closed the group to the Sydney traders that once came there for 
pearl-shell; and Lupton felt uneasy. The vessel belonging to the 
Tahitian firm for which he traded was not due for many months. 
Only Peese—or his equally daring and dreaded colleague, Bully Hayes 
—would dare to sail a vessel of any size in among the coral “ mush- 
rooms” that studded the current-swept waters of that dangerous 
passage. 

What did he want? Honest Frank Lupton, a quiet and industrious 
trader, thought of his store of pearl-shcll, and felt still more doubtful. 
And he knew Peese so well, the dapper, handsome little Englishman 
with the pleasant voice that had in it always a ripple of laughter— 
the voice and laugh that dissembled his tigerish heart and savage 
vindictiveness ! Lupton had children, too—sons and daughters ; and 
Peese, who looked upon women as mere articles of merchandise, would 
have thought no more of carrying off the trader's two pretty 
daughters than of “taking” a cask of oil or a basket of pearl-shell. 
Lupton’s anxious face, paling beneath the tropic bronze of twenty years’ 
ocean wandering, betrayed his feelings to the two natives who were 
now pulling the boat with all their strength to gain the village, and one 
—Maora, his wife’s brother, a big, light-skinned man, with the keen, 
hawk-like visage peculiar to the people of the eastern islands of 
Polynesia—said : “’Tis an evil day, Farani! No ship but that of the 
Little Man with the Beard hath ever passed into the lagoon since the 
great English fighting ship came inside” (he spoke of 1863), “for the 
reef hath grown and spread out and nearly closed it. Only the 
Little Bearded Devil would dare it, for he hath been here twice with 
the Man of the Strong Hand (Hayes). And, Farani, listen! ‘The 
hand to the club!’” 

They ceased from pulling. From the village came the sound of an 
almost forgotten cry—a signal of danger to the dwellers under the 
palms—“ The hand to the club!”—meaning for the men to arm. 
Lupton hesitated. The natives would, he knew, stand to him to a 
man if violence to or robbery of him were attempted. But to gain the 
village he must needs pass close to the.vessel, and to pass on and not 
board her would savour of cowardice, and Lupton was an Englishman, 
and his twenty years of wandering among the dangerous people of 
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some islands in the Paumotu Group had steeled his nerves to any 
danger or emergency. So, without altering the course of the boat, he 
ran alongside the vessel—which was a brigantine—just as she was 
bringing to, and looking up, he saw the face he expected. 

“How are you, Lupton, my dear fellow?” said Peese, as the trader 
gained the deck, wringing his hand effusively, as if he were a long-lost 
brother. “By Heavens! I’m glad to meet a countryman again, and 
that countryman Frank Lupton. Don’t like letting your hand go.” 
And still grasping the trader’s rough hand in his own—delicate and 
smooth as a woman’s—he beamed upon him with an air of infantile 
pleasure. This was one of his peculiarities : an affectation of absolute 
affection for any Englishman he met, from the captain of a man-of-war 
(these, however, he avoided as much as possible), to a poor beachcomber 
with but a grass girdle round his loins. 

“What brings you here, Captain Peese ?” said Lupton, bluntly, as his 
eye sought the village, and saw the half-naked figures of his native 
following leaving his house in pairs, each carrying between them a 
square box, and disappearing into the suka scrub. It was his pearl- 
shell. Mameri, his wife, had scented danger, and the shell at least was 
safe, however it befell. Peese’s glance followed his, and the handsome 
little captain laughed, and slapped the gloomy-faced, suspicious 
trader on the back with an air of camaraderie. “My dear fellow,” he 
remonstrated, “what an excessively suspicious woman your good 
Mameri is! But do not be alarmed. I have not come here to do any 
business this time, but to land a passenger, and as soon as his traps are 
on the beach I’m off again to Maga Reva. Such are the exigencies, 
my dear Lupton, of a trading captain’s life in the South Seas! I cannot 
even spare the time to go on shore with you and enjoy the hospitality 
of the good Mameri and your two fair daughters. But come below 
with me and see my passenger.” And he led the way to his cabin. 

The passenger’s appearance, so Lupton told me, “was enough to 
make a man’s blood curdle,” so ghastly pale and so emaciated was he. 
He rose as Lupton entered and extended his hand. “ My friend here,” 
said the worthy little Ishmael, bowing and caressing his long silky 
beard, “is, ah, hum, Mr. Brown. He is, as you will observe, my dear 
Lupton, in a somewhat weak state of health, and is in search of some 
retired spot where he may recuperate sufficiently “4 

“Don’t lie unnecessarily, sir!” Peese bowed affably and smiled, and 
the stranger addressed Lupton. “My name is not Brown,” he said— 
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“tis of no consequence what it is—but I am, indeed, as you see, in a bad 
way, with but a few months at most to live. Captain Peese, at my 
request, put into this lagoon. He has told me that the place is seldom 
visited by ships, and that the people do not care about strangers. Yet, 
have you, Mr. Lupton, any objection to my coming ashore hereffa@nd 
living out the rest of my life? I have trade goods sufficient for all 
requirements, and will in no way interfere with or become a charge 
upon you.” 

Lupton considered. His influence with the people of Mururea was 
such that he could easily overcome their objections to another white 
man landing ; but he had lived so long apart from all white associations 
that he did not care about having the even monotony of his life disturbed. 
And then, he thought, it might be some queer game concocted between 
the sick man and the chattering little sea-hawk that sat beside him, 
stroking and fondling his flowing beard. He was about to refuse when 
the sunken, eager eyes of “Mr. Brown” met his in an almost appealing 
look that disarmed him of suspicion. And “ Very well, sir,” he said. 
“The island is as free to you as to me. I could stop any one else 
from living here if I wished to do so. But you do look very ill, no 
mistake about that. And, then, you ain’t going to trade against me? 
And I suppose you'll pass me your word that there isn’t any dodge 
between you and the captain here to bone my shell, and clear out ?” 

For answer the sick man opened a despatch-box that lay on the 
cabin table, and took from it a bag of money. “This,” he said, “is the 
sum I agreed to pay Captain Peese to land me on any island of my 
choice in the Paumotu Archipelago, and this unsigned order here is in 
his favour on the Maison Brander of Tahiti for a similar sum.” Signing 
the paper he pushed it with the money over to Peese, and then went 
on :—“I assure you, Mr. Lupton, that this is the only transaction I have 
ever had with Captain Peese. I came to him in Tahiti, hearing he was 
bound to the Paumotu Group. I had never heard of: him before, and 
after to-day I shall not, in all human probability, see him again.” 

“ Perfectly correct, my dear sir,’ said Peese. “And now, as our 
business is finished, perhaps our dear friend Lupton will save me the 
trouble of lowering a boat .by taking you ashore in his own, which is 
alongside.” Five minutes, and Lupton and the stranger were seated in 
the boat. “Good-bye, my dear Lupton, and adios my dear Mr. Brown. 
I shall ever remember our pleasant relations on board my humble little 
trading vessel,” cried the renowned Peese, who, from former associations, 
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had a way of drifting into the Spanish tongue—and Spanish gaols and 
Spanish fetters, which latter he once wore for many a weary‘day on the 
cruiser Hernandez Pizarro on his way to the gloomy prison of Manilla. 
The boat had barely traversed half the distance to the shore ere ‘the 
brigas.tine’s anchor was hove up and at her bows, and Peese, with ‘his 
usual cool assurance, was beating her through the intricate passage out 
into the long roll of the Pacific. 

When Lupton, with his “walking bone-bag,” as he mentally called 
the stranger, entered his house, Mameri, his bulky native wife, utteréd 
an exclamation of pity, and placing a chair before hirh uttered the 
simple word of welcome, /orvana/ and the daughters, with wonder-lit, 
star-like eyes, knelt beside their father’s chair, and whispered :—“ Who 
is he, Farani?” And Lupton could only answer :—“I don’t know, 
and won’t ask. Look to him well.” . 

He never did ask. But one afternoon nearly a year afterwards, as 
he sat with Trenton, the supercargo of the Marama, on an old native 
marae at Arupahi, the Village of Four Houses, he told the strange story 
of his sick guest. He had at first wanted to have a house built for 
himself, but Lupton’s quiet place and the shy and reserved natures of 
Lupton’s children made him change his intention and ask for part of 
the trader’s house. It was given freely—where are there more generous- 
hearted men than these world-forgotten, isolated traders ?—and here the 
Silent Man, as the people of Mururea called him, lived out the few montks 
of his life. That last deceptive stage of his insidious disease had given him 
a fictitious strength. On many occasions, accompanied by the trader’s. 
children, he would walk to the north point of the low-lying island, where 
the cloudy spume of the surge was thickest, and the hollow and resonant 
crust of the black reef was perforated with countless air-holes, through 
which the water hissed, and roared, and shot high in air, to fall again in 
misty spray. And here, with dreamy eyes, he would sit in the shade of 
a clump of young cocoanuts, and watch the boil and tumble of the surf, 
whilst the children played with and chased each other about the clinking 
sand. Sometimes he would call them to him—Farani, the boy, and 
Teremai and Lorani, the sweet-voiced and tender-eyed girls—and ask 
them to sing to him ; and in their soft, semi-Tahitian dialect they would 
sing the old songs that echoed in the ears of the desperate men of’ the 
Bounty that fatal dawn when, with Bligh, bare-headed and defiant, 
drifting astern in his boat, they headed back for Tahiti and death. 

Four months had passed when one day he returned with Lupton’s 
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children to the village. As they passed in through the doorway with 
some merry chant upon their lips, they saw a native seated on the 
matted floor. He was a young man, with straight, handsome features, 
such as one may see any day in Eastern Polynesia ; but the children, 
with terrified faces, shrank aside as they passed him, and went to their 
father. The pale face of the Silent Man turned inquiringly to Lupton, 
who smiled :—*’Tis Mameri’s teaching, you know. She is a Catholic 
from Maga Reva, and prays and tells her beads enough to work a whale- 
ship’s crew into heaven. But this man is a Soul Catcher, and if any one 
of us here got sick, Mameri would let the faith she was reared in go to 
the wall, and send for him straight. He’s a kind of an all-round 
prophet, wizard, and general wisdom merchant. Took over the soul- 
catching business from his father—runs in the family, you know.” 

“Ah!” said the Silent Man in his low, languid tones, looking at the 
native, who, the moment he had entered, had bent his eyes to the 
ground. “ And in which of his manifold capacities has he come to: see 
you, Lupton?” Lupton hesitated a moment, then laughed :—* Weil, 
sir, he says he wants to speak to you. Wants to pahihi (talk rot), I 
suppose. It’s his trade, you know. I'd sling him out only that he isn’t 
a bad sort of a fellow—and a bit mad—and Mameri says he'll quit 
as soon as he has had his say.” 

“Let him talk,” said the other, in his calm, quiet voice. “I like these 
people, and like to hear them talk—better than I would most white 
men.” 

Then, with his dark, dilated eyes moving from the pale face of the 
white man to that of Lupton, the Seer of Unseen Things spoke. Then 
again his eyes sought the ground. 

“What does he say?” queried Lupton’s guest. 

“a rot,” replied the trader, angrily. 

“ Tell me exactly, if you please. I feel interested.” 

“Well, he says he was asleep in his house when his Spirit Voice 
awoke him and said ”"—here Lupton paused and looked at his guest, 
and then, seeing the faint smile of amused interest on his melancholy 
features, resumed, in his rough, jocular way—“ and said—the Spirit 
Voice, you know—that your soul was struggling to get loose, and is 
going away from you to-night. And the long and short of it is, that this 
young fellow here wants to know if you'll let him save it—keep you 
from dying, you know. Says he'll do the job for nothing, because you're 
a good man, and a friend to all the people of Mururea.” 
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“Mr. Brown” put his thin hand across his mouth, and his eyes 
smiled at Lupton. Then some sudden, violent emotion stirred him, 
and he spoke with such quick and bitter energy that Lupton half rose 
from his seat in vague alarm. “Tell him,’ he said—‘that is, if the 
language expresses it—that my soul has been in hell these ten years, 
and its place filled with ruined hopes and black despair.” And 
he sank back on his couch of mats, and turned his face to the wall. 

The Seer of Unseen Things, at a sign from the now angry Lupton, 
rose to his feet. As he passed the trader he whispered :—“ Be not 
angry with me, Farani; art not thou and all thy house dear to me, the 
Snarer of Souls and Keeper Away of Evil Things? And I can truly 
make a snare to save the soul of the Silent Man, if he so wish it.” 
The low, impassioned tones of the wizard’s voice showed him to be 
under strong emotion, and Lupton, with a smoothed brow, placed his 
hand on the native’s chest in token of amity. 

“ Farani,” said the wizard, “see’st thou these?” and he pointed to 
where, in the open doorway, two large white butterflies hovered and 
poised. They were of a species rarely seen in Mururea, and the natives 
had many curious superstitions regarding them. 

“ Aye,” said the trader, “ what of them?” 

“ Lo, they are the spirits that await the soul of him who sitteth i in 
thy house. One is the soul of a woman, the other of a man; and their 
bodies are long ago dust in a far-off land. See, Farani, they hover and 
wait, wait, wait. To-morrow they will be gone, but then another may 
be with them.” Stopping at the doorway he turned, and again his strange, 
full black eyes fixed upon the figure of Lupton’s guest. Then slowly 
he untied, from a circlet of polished pieces of pearl-shell strung together 
round his sinewy neck, a little, round, leaf-wrapped bundle. And with 
quiet assured step he came and stood before the strange white man, and 
stretched out his hand. “Take it, O man, with the swift hand and the 
strong heart,” he said, “for it is thine.” Then he passed slowly out; 
and Lupton could only see that, as the outside wrappings of /fa/a leaves 
fell off, they discovered a black substance, when Mr. Brown placed the 
thing quickly in the bosom of his shirt 

“ And sure enough,” continued Lupton, knocking out the ashes from 
his pipe upon ‘the crumbling stones of the old marae, and speaking in, 
for him, strangely softened tones, “the poor chap did die that night, 
leastways at kalaga moa (cockcrow).” Then he refilled his pipe in 
silence, gazing the while away out to the North-West Point. “What 
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a. curious story!” began the supercargo, after an interval of some 
mistutes, when he'saw that Lupton, usually one of the merriest- 
hearted amcng wanderers, seemed strangely silent and affected, 
and had turned his face from him. He waited in silence till the 
trader chose to speak. Away to the westward, made purple by the 
gunset haze of .the tropics, lay the ever-hovering spume-cloud of the 
reef of North-West Point—once the loved haunt of Lupton’s Guest ; 
and the muffled boom of the ceaseless surf deepened now and then 
as. some mighty roller tumbled and crashed upon the flat ledges of 
blackened reef, 

At last the trader turned to the supercargo, almost restored to his 
usual equanimity. “I’m a pretty rough case, Mr. Trenton,” he said, 
“and not much given to any kind of sentiment or squirming, but I 
would give half I’m worth to have him back again. He sort of got 
a pull on my feelin’s the first time he ever spoke to me, and as the days 
went on, I took to him that much that if he’d a wanted to marry my little 
Teremai, I’d have given her to him cheerful. Not that we ever done 
much talkin’, but he’d sit night after night and make me talk, and when 
I’d spun a good hour’s yarn he’d only say, ‘Thank you, Lupton; good- 
night,’ and give a smile all round to us, from old Mameri to the youngest 
tama, and go to.bed. And yet he did a thing that’ll go hard agin’ him, 
[ fear.” 

“ Ah,” said Trenton, “and so he told you at the last—I mean, his 
reason for coming to die at Mururea?” 

“No, he didn’t. He only told me something ; Peese told me the 
rest. And. he laughed when he told me,” and the dark-faced trader 
struck his hand on his knee. “ Peese would laugh, if he saw his mother 
crucified.” . 

“Was Peese back here again, then?” inquired Trenton. 

... “Yes, two months ago. He hove-to outside, and came ashore in a 
canoe. Said he wanted to hear how his dear friend Brown was. He 
only stayed an hour and then cleared out again.” 

“ Did he die suddenly?” the supercargo asked, his mind still bent on 
Lupton’s strange visitor. 

“No. Just before daylight he called me to him—with my boy. He 
took the boy’s hand, and said he’d have been glad to have lived after all. 
He had been happy in a way with me and the children here in Mururea. 
Then he asked to see Teremai and Lorani. They both cried when they 
saw he was a goin’: all native-blooded people do that, if: they cares 
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anything at all about a white man, and sees him dyin’. ‘Have you any 
message, or anything to say in writing, sir?’ I says to him. He didn’t 
answer at once, only took the girls’ hands in his, and kisses each of ’em 
on the face ; then he says, ‘ No, Lupton, neither. But send the children 
away now. I want you to stay with me to the last—which will be soon.’ 
And then he put his hand under his pillow, and took out a tiny little 
parcel, and held it in his closed hand. ‘Mr. Lupton,’ he said, ‘I ask 
you before God to speak honestly. Have you, or have you not, ever 
heard of me, and why I came here to die, away from the eyes of men?’ 
‘No, sir, I said. ‘ Before God I know no more of you now than the 
day I first saw you.’ 

“Can you, then, tell me, he went on, ‘if the Soul Doctor who came 
here last night is a friend of Captain Peese? Did he see Peese when 
I landed here? Has he talked with him ?’ 

“*No, I said. ‘When you came here with Peese, the Soul Catcher 
was away at another island. And as for talking with him, how could he? 
Peese can’t talk two words of Paumotu.’ He closed his eyes a minute. 
Then he reached out his hand to me and said :—‘ Look at that ; what 
is it?’ It was the little black thing that the Man Who Sees Beyond 
gave him, and was a curious affair altogether. You know what an 
aitu taliga is?” asked Lupton of the supercargo. 

“Yes: a Devil’s Ear—that’s what the natives call fungus.” 

“Well,” continued Lupton, “this was a piece of dried fungus, and 
yet it wasn’t a piece of fungus, It was the exact shape of a human 
heart—same as I’ve seen a model of it made of wax. That hadn’t been 
its natural shape, but the sides had been brought together and stitched 
with human hair—by the Soul Doctor, of course. I looked at it 
curiously enough, and gave it back to him. His fingers closed round it 
again. ‘What is it?’ he says again. ‘It’s a model of a human 
heart,’ says I, ‘made of fungus.’ ‘My God!’ he says, ‘how could he 
know?’ Then he didi’t say any more, and in another half-hour or so 
he dies, quiet and gentleman-like. I looked for the heart with Mameri 
in the morning. It was gone. 


“Well, we buried him. And now look here, Mr. Trenton, as sure as 
I believe there’s a God over us, I believe that that native Soul Catcher 
has dealings with the Devil. I had just stowed the poor chap in his 
coffin and was going to nail it down, when that Kanaka comes in, walks 
up to me, and says he wants to see the dead man’s hand. Just to 
humour him I lifted off the sheet. He lifted the dead man’s hands 
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carefully, and then I’m d——d if he didn’t lay that dried heart on his 
chest and press the hands down over it.’ ‘ What’s that for?’ says I. 
‘Tis the heart of the woman he slew in her sleep, the wizard says. 
‘Let it lie with him, so that there may be peace between them at last,’ 
and then he glides away without another word. I let it stay, not 
thinking much of it at the time. Well, as I was tellin’ you, Peese came 
again. Seeing that I had all my people armed, I treated him well, and 
we had a chat, and then I told him all about ‘ Mr. Brown’s’ death and 
the Soul Catcher and the dried heart. And then he laughs, and gives 
me this newspaper cutting. I brought it with me to show you.” 

Trenton took the piece of paper and read :—‘ Lester Mornington 
made his escape from the State Prison at San Quentin (Cal.) last week, 
and is stated to be now on his way either to Honolulu or Tahiti. It has 
been ascertained that a vast sum of money has been disbursed in a very 
systematic manner during the last few weeks to effect his release. 
Although nearly eight years have elapsed since he committed his 
terrible crime, the atrocious nature of it will long be remembered. 
Young, wealthy, respected, and talented, he had been married but half a 
year when the whole of the Pacific Slope was startled with the 
intelligence that ke had murdered his beautiful young wife, who had, he 
found, been disloyal to him. Entering the bedroom he shot his sleeping 
wife through the temples, and then with a keen-edged knife cut out her 
still-beating heart. This, enclosed in a small box, he took to the house 
of the man who had wronged him, and desired him to open it and look 
at the contents. He did so, and Mornington, barely giving him time to 
realise the tragedy, and that his perfidy was known, shot him twice, the 
wounds proving fatal next day. The murderer made good his escape to 
Mexico, only returning to California a month ago, when he was 
recognised (although disguised) and captured, and at the time of his 
escape was within two days of his trial before Judge Crittenden.” 

“There’s always a woman in these things,” said Lupton, as the 
supercargo gave him back the cutting. “Come on.” And he got down 
from his seat.on the wall. “There’s Mameri calling us to katkai— 
stewed pigeons. She’s a bully old cook: worth her weight in Chile 
dollars.” 

Louis BECKE. 
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O a royalist Saint-Germains is Mecca. But the footsteps of 
TT the prophet are not easily traced. The local photographer 
asseverated with vehemence that he had been asked for many 
photographs, but never for one of the King’s tomb in the parish church ; 
the chief custodian of the castle glibly relegated Jacques-Deux to the 
fourteenth century, and hinted at scandals connecting him with Diane 
de Poictiers, in whose dishonour the courtyard is reputedly shapen like 
a Gothic D. But James and Jacobitism were so long part and parcel 
of the town’s history, that it needs not the imagination of an Empress 
Helena to discover holy crosses there. 

The parish registers throw some light upon the composition of the 
court and its camp-followers, with occasionally a gleam upon the occu- 
pations and predilections of Majesty. They are said to be more or less 
virgin soil to the historian, and certainly provide him with much local 
colour. It is a curious experience to sit day after day for months among 
the clerks of the Etat Civil, making autographic acquaintance with two 
generations of Jacobites, and taking in their fortunes—high and low 
alike—an interest cognate to that inspired by the characters of fiction ; 
noting propinquity of witnesses upon the register as a preliminary to 
marriage, or mourning for a moment at the burial of the most familiar— 
say George Middleton, “apotiqguaire du rot d’ Angleterre” ; Henry Kirby, 
the Queen’s postillion ; or Alexander Jackson, maitre a danser, without 
whom no function seems to have been complete—or reviving a failing 
interest by suddenly encountering the name of a hero: BERWICK or 
LUCAN writ bold, or the stately signature of JAMES R., sometimes also 
given as JACQUES R. or JACoBUS R. Meanwhile, the clerks are dis- 
cussing intrigues or Paris music halls over their pungent caporal 
cigarettes ; the undertaker’s man comes in to ask how many machabés 
have been registered since yesterday, or a young woman to recognise a 
natural child'in the most natural way imaginable ; or Monsieur le Maire 
passes through for the farce of civil marriage in the next room. Every- 
body is gay, and the gaiety is somewhat distracting ; but the visitor 
may follow his.own humour and copy, trace, or even photograph. 
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The rendering of the English, and especially the Scottish and Irish 
names in the registers is often phonetic, sometimes grotesque. McDonell 
becomes Magdaniel and Madnanel ; Bulkeley, Beauclay ; Powis, Poix ; 
Berwick, Barvic ; Dickson, Dixme ; Jennings, Geneing ; McCartie, 
Mécharté ; Sheridan, Chérédon ; Shafto, Chaveto; Wilky, Vilkay and 
even Ouilké. Sometimes the strange entries cause serious inconvenience, 
and children who have been registered phonetically are encountered 
again a generation later, going through endless formalities to obtain 
correct certificates on their marriage. English titles have always been 
perplexing to foreigners: it is not surprising to find many of them 
comprehensively rendered by the words / milord. The eccentric, old 
Lord Stafford, who was known at the French court as “ Milor Caca,” 
could never refrain from a jest on however solemn an_ occasion: 
having to sign the register as godfather to Lord Dumbarton’s daughter 
in June, 1689, he had the assurance to subscribe himself “ Le Milord 
Stafford.” 

Perhaps the most interesting signature to be found in the registers 
is that of the Prince of Wales at the age of two years and nine months, 
when he stood godfather to Francis Edward Joseph, son of “ Messire 
Robert Strickland, Vice-Chambellan de la Reine d’Angleterre.” The 
Prince’s hand has evidently been held, for the writing of “J. Prince” is 
exceedingly shaky, and seems to betoken a struggle between the two 
holders of the pen. Seventeen months later, we find him acting in the 
like capacity, but instead of his signature comes that of his governess, 
the Countess of Arroll. The little Princess “Consolatrice” signed 
“Louise Marie” in a big round hand, between two pencil lines, at the 
age of six, when she stood godmother to a daughter of “Jean Stafford, 
Controlleur de la Maison de sa Majesté Britannique.” The King’s 
signature first appears on the 12th March, 1692, when he stood god- 
father to a daughter of “ Mr. Charles Moray, chevalier écossois,” and of 
“ Madame Annc Dorée, son épouse.” In this connexion may be noted 
the curious custom of always describing married women by their 
maiden names in the registers. Most of them sign their maiden names 
also, but a certain proportion follow the modern usage. James’s Queen 
first signed on the 31st March, 1690, as godmother to a son of Count 
Charles Molza of Modena. The names of both sovereigns occur 
frequently during the remainder of their residence, and on those 
occasions it is invariably noted that the ceremonies took place in the 
chapel of the Castle. The signature most frequently accompanying the 
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Queen’s is that of Vittoria Montecuculli, Countess of Almonte, the 
favourite lady-in-waiting, whose precedence aroused so many contro- 
versies at the French court. 

Light is thrown in an interesting way upon the tact of Louis XIV 
in dealing with James. On the occasion of Princess Louise’s christening 
(23rd August, 1692), a lengthy entry was made, describing the father as 
“Trés haut et Trés puissant Monarque, Jacques Stuard, Roy d’Angle- 
terre d’Irlande et d’Escosse,” and the godfather as “ Trés haut Tres 
puissant Trés chrestien et toujours victorieux Monarque Louis le 
Grand quatorziéme de ce nom Roy de France et de Navaria.” This 
distinction evidently did not accord with Louis’s notions of what was 
due to his guest, and at the end of the entry we read :—“ Cet acte a este 
laisse pour en metre un autre qui a esté donné tout fait et dress¢ par des 
ordres particuliers et qui a esté mis au fuillet suivant.” In the revised 
entry which follows, and which was actually used, both Kings are styled 
alike: “ Trés haut, trés puissant et trés excellent prince.” The page 
with this entry was worth photographing, for it contains the signatures 
of the King and Queen of.England, the King of France, Elizabeth 
Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, and Cardinal de Bouillon. 

Besides the municipal archives, the various religious and charitable 
endowments, which have survived the French Revolution, afford 
evidence of the exiles’ long sojourn in the town. The Queen founded 
a charity school, which has now passed into the hands of the Fréres de 
la Doctrine Chrétienne ; she established a branch of the Institution des 
Dames Hospitalitres de Saint Thomas de Villeneuve for the education of 
the daughters of Jacobite exiles. This schoo] was continued till 1790, 
when it was broken up by the Revolution. The institution now survives 
as an ordinary convent. Upon a wall at the entrance to the cemetery 
of Saint-Germains is a long list of benefactors, among whom James’s 
Queen figures conspicuously, as well as James himself. But the most 
surprising survival of Jacobitism is assuredly the “Loge maconnique 
de la Bonne Foi, placée sous |’obédience du Grand Orient de France.” 
It is recorded in the Almanach-Annuatre de Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
for 1858, that Freemasonry was introduced into France by the Irish 
followers of King James, and that the first lodge was established 
at the Castle of Saint-Germains during his residence there, spreading 
thence all over France, Germany, and Italy. This is a theory unlikely 
to commend itself to those who look upon Freemasonry as the arch- 
enemy of Kings and Gods, nor is it corroborated by the registers of 
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the “ Loge de la Bonne Foi,” which go no further back than 1743. 
The subject is not unnaturally involved in considerable obscurity, 
but there is no antecedent improbability to interfere with the theory. 
The first papal condemnation of Freemasonry is to be found in the bull 
of Clement XII, in 1738, and that was of local application merely, so 
there was no religious obstacle to the utilisation by Roman Catholics of 
masonic mysteries at the time of the Revolution as modern conspirators 
have used them for their ends in the course of the present century. 
Moreover, the origin of Scottish Freemasonry is ascribed to a James 
Stuart as long ago as 1286, and many of the mystical terms of Free- 
masonry harmonise excellently with the aspirations of Jacobitism as 
a militant conspiracy. The masonic rite, Heredom of Kilwining, for 
instance, is etymologically connected with Aaeres, the heir; and the 
degree of the Royal Arch, which concerns itself with the restoration of 
David’s heir, had an obvious significance. 

I have seen a pamphlet by a local antiquary, M. Napoleon Laurent, 
which states that the Bonne Foi Lodge at Saint-Germains directed the 
whole Freemasonry of England, that James II was its Grand-Master, 
and that its members included the Dukes of Berwick, Perth, and Melfort, 
Lords Dillon, Derwentwater, and Hamilton. The Earl of Hamilton 
died at Saint-Germains in 1720 and the Duke of Perth in 1716. 
Another authority mentions the foundation of a masonic lodge in Paris 
by Lord Derwentwater and other Jacobite rcfugees in 1725. There 
exists also detailed evidence of a visit paid by Gustavus III of Sweden, 
to Charles III at Florence in 1783 on masonic business, Charles was 
said to possess the loftiest honours and profoundest secrets of Free- 
masonry ; and whether or no any of these were passed on to the visitor, 
the occasion certainly brought about the foundation of a cordial friend- 
ship between the two monarchs. 

In the neighbourhood of Saint-Germains the traditions of King 
James’s residence have survived at least as distinctly. At Port-Marly 
one of the principal sights is “James the Second’s Room” in a house 
called “les Lions.” Everybody in the village knows of it, though the 
owner of the house can only show a few old pictures, and has no proof 
that the room was ever occupied by King James. It is, however, at 
Triel that the most curious tradition obtains, and despite its sensational 
complexion it is supported by so great a variety of authority that it 
cannot be hurriedly dismissed as mere fiction. In the prosecution of 
my. researches I discovered, or perhaps I should say was discovered by, 
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a gentleman possessed of an unusually sanguine temperament and vivid 
imagination. He told me a long story, in which probabilities and 
impossibilities ran riot to a surprising degree, and suavely asked me to 
lend him 100,000 francs for his scheme. He evinced a pained surprise 
when I did not instantly sit down and write him a cheque. 

His story may be summarised as follows :—James II was virtually a 
prisoner of Louis XIV at Saint-Germains, and all his actions were spied 
upon. So he built a subterranean passage all the way to a house at 
Triel, where he could spend his time unmolested. On his arrival from 
England he had brought with him “the crown of Charles I” or “the 
Scottish crown,” containing a brilliant larger than the Regent diamond, 
a ruby as big as a roc’s egg, and other magnificent stones. This crown 
is valued at 50,000,000 francs and is finer than any other crown in the 
world. If my informant finds it, he will offer it to the German 
Emperor in exchange for Alsace-Lorraine. In corroboration, he 
asserts that he has visited the jewels at the Tower of London, and 
remarked a vacant place, with a label notifying that this crown is 
missing. During James’s exile, he continues, the Scottish Roman 
Catholic lords were in the habit of sending their best plate, and. the 
Scottish ladies all their jewels: that the King might turn them into 
money and use them to regain his throne. But James feared that 
Louis XIV, if he knew of the existence of this treasure, might lay 
hands upon it. So he had a secret hiding-place prepared at Triel, 
very deep down, and so ingeniously contrived that none could ever 
find it without a clue. It was built for him by five English architects, 
who were immured as soon as the job was completed. This is 
corroborated by the well-known cruelty of James’s character—vide 
Whig historians, passim. On his deathbed James gave a paper, 
containing full instructions for unearthing the treasure, to a French 
friend, who had never dared make use of them. Why did the King 
not confide the secret to his family? Well, if he did, the secret 
perished with Jacques-Trois, who was decapitated in London. In 
any case, whatever the reason, James left the paper with his French 
friend, at whose death it was divided into two portions. 

One of these found its way into the archives of the Foreign Office, 
and thence into the hands of Lord Palmerston, who hastily bought the 
property at Triel and spent 50,000 francs in vain researches. On his 
death, he bequeathed the Triel property and the precious paper to his 
natural daughter, Mme. Deville, who spent the rest of her life and a 
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great deal of money in vain researches. The fact was, neither portion 
of James’s document was of any value without its complement. That 
other portion eventually passed into the hands of two peasants in 
the south of France. My informant had done them a great service, 
in return for which they gave him the precious document, which they 
had not known how to use. If he found anything during their 
lifetime, he was to give them a share, but they were now dead, and 
he would havea perfect right to all he found. He had seen at once 
that the document, as it stood, was of no value, but being the president 
of a society of hypnotists he enjoyed special opportunities of supple- 
menting his information. He claims to have obtained minute descrip- 
tions of the treasure and the way to it from his magnetic “ subjects.” 
One of these was so struck by the beauty of the jewels that he begged 
to be left a few minutes longer in contemplation of them. According 
to this evidence, the treasure is contained in nine long cases, each the 
size of a large coffin. The last contains the armour of Jacques-Deux. 
It is of beautifully chiselled gold and an altogether wonderful piece of 
workmanship. Inside the armour more treasure is stowed away. And 
so on, through a labyrinth of detail, for near three hours! 

This adventurer’s romance would not deserve embodiment in a 
narrative of serious research, did it not turn out to be surprisingly cor- 
roborated by facts in many important particulars. The whole subject 
has been designedly involved in mystery ; but, so far as can be 
gleaned from careful inquiry on the spot, the existence of James II’s 
treasure is generally believed in at Triel, and an elaborate search has 
certainly been made for it. In 1848 or 1850 a certain Mme. Mathieu 
Deville acquired some property at Triel, opposite the parish church. 
This property had formed part of a monastery adjoining the castle of 
Triel, which has long ceased to exist. By the year 1868 or 1869 
the search for treasure had aroused so much attention that Mme. 
Deville found herself inconvenienced by the inquisitiveness of her 
neighbours. One of these, a prominent official, was approached by the 
British Embassy on her behalf, which is explained by a statement that 
she had friends at the English court. All sorts of rumours were current 
about her, and she was generally supposed to be sprung from some 
noble family in England: when she died in 1885 the authorities were 
unable to register her age, birthplace, parentage, or any other of the 
usual details. All that is positively known about her search for the 
treasure is, that she employed a steam engine and a small army of 
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workmen, who wore a kind of monastic garb and held entirely aloof 
from the people of Triel. She seems to have constructed a subter- 
ranean gallery, some five feet six inches high and four feet wide; but 
as she confined her operations strictly within the limits of her own 
property, no one found any excuse to intervene. 

It was only when her heirs, MM. de la Bastie and de Valence, 
had continued the excavations for nearly two years that the neighbours 
found a pretext for being concerned. Walls began to crack, the soil 
threatened to sink, and fear was entertained that houses would fall in by 
reason of the subterranean trespass which had taken place beneath them. 
Repeated complaints to the authorities were, however, of no avail, and 
the public curiosity had perforce to remain unappeased. The workmen 
in monastic dress had now been replaced by Bretons, who were, however, 
quite as strictly kept aloof. As to the results obtained up to 1892, it is 
stated that a subterranean passage was found, terminating in a brick 
wall, and through this in a cellar, in which were discovergd the remains 
of a woman, wearing a gold ring. Beside her were found a number 
of English gold coins of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: with 
(it is stated, on credible authority) several other valuables—hastily 
removed through fear of possible claims by the French Government ; 
chief among them a statue of the Holy Virgin in solid gold, from 
twelve to fifteen inches high, of an intrinsic value of £1,200. 

The existence of a treasure once admitted, all theories point to its 
connexion with King James II. M. Fourdrignier, who investigated the 
subject for the Commission des Antiquités et des Arts du Département 
de Seine-et-Oise, states that James took with him in 1689 a royal crown 
and a large number of jewels, besides his private property. He adds 
that it is a well-known fact that one of the crowns of England 
disappeared at the time of the Revolution. In this connexion may be 
mentioned a statement in Zhe Daily News, last year, that Charles II’s 
crown, made at the Restoration at a cost of £21,978 9s. 11d., has 
disappeared. It is alleged, on no particular ‘evidence, to have been 
stolen by Colonel Blood ; but, as it was not missed for several genera- 
tions, it may just as probably have been taken to Saint-Germains. 

According to M, Fourdrignier, the treasure, which James took with 
him from England, filled three ‘chests, one containing Crown Jewels, 
the second bars of gold, and the third gold coins. These chests are 
said to have been conveyed, for safety, to a monastery at Triel, and 
hidden away by workmen, who afterwards disappeared mysteriously. | 
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Another theory is that, when James’s last hopes of re-conquering his 
throne were abandoned, certain of his partisans saved his treasures, 
and hid them away against more auspicious times without informing 
him of what they had done, and that, later, all hope having been 
abandoned, the secret was committed to papers, which eventually 
found their way into the hands of certain high personages, who 
employed Mme. Deville to dig for them. As to the workmen in 
monk’s garb, who are known to have been employed in the excava- 
tion, it is surmised that they were Benedictines, but perhaps only by 
reason of James’s known intimacy with the Benedictines of the 
Abbey of Saint-James in Paris, where his body was taken at his 
death in 1701. The present owner of the property is an American 
lady: she is over eighty, and is confident of finding the treasure. 

Beyond the points already mentioned, Saint-Germains is most 
useful to a historian in search of local colour. Standing in the court- 
yard of the castle, it is not difficult to conjure up a vision of the 
scene when James reviewed for the last time the battalion of his 
lieges before they set out to place their swords at the service of 
Louis XIV. He was starting out hunting, and was surprised to remark 
troops gathered there. Being informed of their desire to be reviewed 
for a last time by His Majesty, he at once countermanded his sport, 
and displayed great emotion when he turned to address them. “My 
own misfortunes,” he said, “affect me far less than those you have to 
bear. Words would fail me to tell you how much it pains me to see 
you reduced to the rank of private soldiers. Should it please God 
to restore me to the throne, I shall never forget your services or 
your sufferings. Fear God, and love one another. Let me know all 
your needs directly, and be certain that you will always find in me 
a Father as well as a King.” He passed through the ranks, noted 
the names upon his tablets, and thanked each man in turn for his 
services. Then they all knelt down to receive his blessing, and finally 
marched past in military order. It must have been one of the most 
affecting scenes in history. 

The terrace, too, is alive with memories of the King. It is one 
of the most beautiful spots in France; the castle and forest are 
behind, and it overlooks a smiling panorama of vineyards and 
cornfields, with the silver Seine wriggling across the foreground 
between exquisitely wooded banks. To the extreme left is the hill 
of Montmorency, famed for luscious cherries. Next comes the spire 
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of Saint-Denis; of which the foolish legend is that the sight of it 
reminding Louis XIV of his destined burial-piace, drove him to 
abandon Saint-Germains for Versailles. In the centre is the haze of 
Paris life, ten miles away. On the extreme right the aqueduct of 
Marly looms against the sky. The local legend is that this terrace, 
-—or rather this terrace “before it was made”—was the scene of 
Christ’s temptation by the Devil. On a fine day no panegyric of it 
seems extravagant, though the ravages of civilisation and modern 
agriculture must have robbed it of many charms still remaining to it 
two hundred years ago. It is an ideal walk, stretching along the edge 
of the forest for nearly two miles, and with James it was at all times a 
favourite resort. He often remarked that it reminded him of 
Richmond. 

Saint-Germains has no doubt suffered considerable change since 
James resided there. The orangery has given place to an unsightly 
railway station; the castle has been successively looted under the 
Revolution, and put to ignoble uses as barrack, prison, and now, 
finally, Gallo-Roman Museum. Much damage was done to it after 
Waterloo by British soldiers, who were quartered there to the number of 
ten thousand, and cannot have remembered that it once afforded 
hospitality to their exiled King. The chapel of the castle is now a 
ruin. The bowling-green has been built over. But even so, it 
has probably changed less than it did between James’s first and last 
visits. After the Great Rebellion, it had been assigned to Qucen 
Henrietta Maria as a ccuntry-seat, and a small, melancholy court 
of royalist exiles was held there by Charles I]. James, then Duke of 
York, visited his brother for a short time, and had an opportunity 
of making himself acquainted with his own future place of exile. 
When he returned, a generation later, he found the Chatcau Neuf, 
where Louis XIV was born, had been allowed to fall into ruins ; the 
famous hanging gardens, which were compared to these of Babylon, 
had run wild ; the wonderful terrace, devised by Lendtre, had sprung 
into existence ; a wide balcony had been erected along the whole north 
side of the Chateau Vieux, in front of the apartments, which it is 
believed were occupied by James and his Queen; the towers at the 
angles had been replaced by five pavilions; and the trees, which 
obscured the view to the north-east, had been cut down to make 
room for Lenotre’s parterre and ornamental gardens. Nobody knows 
for certain which were James’s rooms, but the varicus uses to which 
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the castle has since been put make any continuous tradition impossible 
to trace. A careful investigation of the evidence, however, makes it 
more than probable that his sleeping apartments were to the north. 
The large reception-hall remains very much what it was save for the 
intrusion of museum exhibits, and the general aspect, both from outside 
and from the D-shaped courtyard, has undergone very little change. 
It is a gloomy-looking building at the best, and harmonises excel- 
lently with memories of exile and misfortune. Its ashen complexion 
and blinking, bloodshot windows are those of a castle, which has reached 
a dreary old age after witnessing tribulation long drawn-out. It is, 
perhaps, most imposing at night time, when the obtrusive modernity 
of the surroundings is somewhat hushed, and a bright moonlight throws 
into relief the gauntness and hoary majesty of the edifice. At sucha 
time, according to an imaginative French writer, it may be likened to a 
ghost standing forth to shake his shroud. It is by moonlight, too, that 
the view from the terrace is most enchanting, or perhaps on a very dark 
night, when little more can be distinguished than the glimmering lights 
of villages on every hand and the uncertain glare of Paris upon the 
horizon. 

This is not the place to go through well-worn historical facts nor to 
attempt the vindication of a character perhaps the most maligned in 
history ; but I may be permitted to refer to a few points, which have 
been slurred over or ignored in the standard authorities. It is true that, 
during his exile at Saint-Germains, King James turned to spiritual 
consolations for the evils he had endured. But the current theory, that 
pious exercises were permitted to interfere with worldly duties, or even 
to exclude rational amusements, is a gross libel. Religion doubtless 
pervaded his whole life and manner of thinking, but he devoted himself 
and all his energies to affairs of State with a zeal and wisdom which 
defy criticism ; he never neglected the calls of social intercourse; he 
was an omnivorous reader and a mighty hunter before the Lord. Before 
the Revolution his courage in the hunting-field, amounting almost to 
recklessness, had aroused the fears of his friends and the open-mouthed 
wonder of foreign observers. Interesting evidence on this point is 
afforded by the despatches of the Venetian resident, consulted for the 
first time by myself in the Frari Archives. In the forest of Saint- 
Germains James had ample opportunity of pursuing his favourite sport. 

His religion led him to take up a very forgiving attitude towards his 
enemies, even the worst of whom he looked upon as instruments of the 
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Divine will, and whom he would never permit to be abused in his 
presence. He prayed regularly for the Prince of Orange, and that 
without making allusion to his own griefs against him or taking a tone 
in any way approaching pharisaical self-righteousness. Yet he never 
relaxed his efforts to recover his rights, remembering therein not merely 
his duty to himself—the which religious people are often prone to forget 
—but also his duty to his son and his duty to his faithful lieges. He 
displayed much rightcous indignation when it was suggested that he 
had begged the King of France to concern himself no more with his 
affairs. “I am under infinite obligations to the King of France,” he 
said, “and I shall never be able to acknowledge them sufficiently. But 
I am a father and a King; I cannot,and must not, abandon the interests 
of my children or those of my subjects, and I never will abandon them. 
I shall do everything that lies in my power. After that we must submit 
to everything which it may please God to ordain.” 

In 1694 M. de Pomponne came to Saint-Germains to offer him, on 
behalf of Louis XIV, the vacant throne of Poland, but James refused it, 
on the ground that acceptance would amount to an abdication of the 
crown which was his by right. In 16y7, during the preliminaries of the 
Treaty of Riswick, the Prince of Orange offered to recognise the Prince 
of Wales as his heir to the throne of England, but he would hear of 
no such arrangement. “I am able to endure with Christian resignation 
the usurpation of the Prince of Orange,” he said, “ but I could 
never endure that my son should become the accomplice of an 
usurper. It is from me alone that he can inherit the crown.” ‘These 
episodes serve to show that James’s religious exercises did not 
exclude a proper pride or a sense of worldly duty and worldly honour. 
His religious exercises, however, reveal his character in a very 
beautiful light, and the account of them, compiled by his confessor, 
cannot be neglected by any one claiming to appreciate the King’s 
character. It forms one of the most impressive books of devotion 
existing, and it is small wonder that, in view of the saintly life it 
reveals and in view of the stupendous sacrifices which the King made 
for his religion, his canonisation should have been mooted at Rome. 
He had been canonised already in the popular imagination, and all 
manner of stories of miracles performed at his tomb are extant. It 
appears that the honours of canonisation would certainly have been 
conferred upon him towards the end of the eighteenth century, had 
not the catastrophe of the French Revolution occurred to obliterate 
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that and all such merely sentimental matters from men’s minds. How- 
ever, his tomb in the parish church of Saint-Germains is still a place 
of pilgrimage for the devout, and wreaths may be seen upon it laid 
by pious hands; there, too, many a prayer is offered up to the memory 
of the good King, who was, in the words of his epitaph, MAGNUS IN 
PROSPERIS ; IN ADVERSIS MAJOR. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


TWO DAYS 
(February 15th—September 28th, 1894.) 


To V. G. 


: | ‘HAT day we brought our beautiful one to lie 


In the green peace within your gates, he came 

To give us greeting, boyish and kind and shy, 

And, stricken as we were, we blessed his name: 
Yet, like the Creature of Light that had been ours, 

Soon of the sweet Earth disinherited, 
He too must join, even with the Year’s old flowers, 

The unanswering generations of the dead. 
So stand we friends for you, who stood our friend 

Through him that day, for now through him you know 
That, though where love was love is till the end, 

Love, turned of death to longing, like a foe, 
Strikes: when the ruined heart goes forth to crave 
Mercy, of the high, austere, unpitying Grave. 

W. 
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“HOSE well affected to science are in two different but not 
‘| opposing camps. The larger camp is filled with practical men 
who look to science to make the most for them out of a not 
unpromising world. Macaulay, whose intellect differed in quantity 
rather than in quality from that of the average practical man, has 
described to perfection this cupboard love of science. The end of science 
was in the Baconian phrase “ fruit.” “It was the multiplying of human 
enjoyments and the mitigating of human sufferings. It was the relief 
of man’s estate. It was ‘commodis humanis inservire. It was 
‘efficaciter operari ad sublevanda vite humane incommoda. It was 
‘dcetare vitam humanam novis inventis et copiis.’” To remove all 
possible doubt about what he meant, he added that if it came to a choice 
between a philosopher and the first shoemaker he “ pronounced for the 
shoemaker.” The smaller camp contains those who regard material 
advantages as bye-products of science, pleasant in themselves, and useful 
in conciliating the outside world, but in no sense reasons for pursuing 
investigation. For such, increase of knowledge is an end in itself, an 
end desirable above all others. The old enduring problems of life and 
growth, of the birth and death of living things, are fit matter for the 
highest intellect and the most devoted service a man may bring, and he 
who has spent his life upon them has no need of the extenuating plea 
that he has conferred material benefits upon his fellows. 

I do not know any other scientific man who, like Pasteur, has con- 
tributed equally to the intellectual cravings and to the practical needs 
of mankind. There have been inventors as great; there have been 
thinkers as great. But who, like Pasteur, has made a new era in theo- 
retical chemistry and biology, while he has eased the pain of all 
humanity and has aided the industries of his country to an extent 


estimated as'cqual to the indemnity paid to Germany ? Consider, first, 
the practical advantages. When Pasteur was Dean of the Faculty of 
Science at Lille he studied the fermentation of beer. Brewing was then 
an empirical industry, conducted by rule of thumb. He showed how to 
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prepare pure yeast, and how to prevent the appearance of the unde- 
sirable fermentations that produced sourness, muddiness, and bad flavour. 
His exact directions replaced the old superstitions, and failures, instead 
of being attributed to thunder or pixies or what not, found due 
explanation in carelessness and ignorance. The brewing industry has 
increased by leaps and bounds in France, while an export trade is 
replacing the old importations from England and Germany. Later on 
he worked at the fermentation of wine, and showed under what con- 
ditions and in the presence of what organisms the pleasant juices ripened 
into a generous wine or into a sour, flat, or muddy compound. No 
doubt part of the increased production of light wines is due to chemical 
invention of a less pleasing kind, but the greater part is the result of 
Pasteur’s study. A process based upon his treatment of wine has been 
applied to milk and is daily becoming of more importance. Milk is a 
medium exceedingly favourable to the growth of microbes, and many 
epidemics have gone round with the milkman. “ Pasteurisation” 
consists in treating it with heat, in such fashion that the germs of 
infectious diseases are destroyed, while the delicate flavour remains 
unaltered. In Sweden, in Canada, and in many of the American States 
“ Pasteurised ” milk is distributed in sealed vessels, and the dangerous 
older method of the jug and can is being abolished. 

Soon after he began to study germs, he turned his attention to the 
ravages of the “spot” disease or ‘“pébrine” amongst silkworms, a 
disease that was rapidly destroying the prosperous silk industries of 
France. Naegeli and Latour had already shown the presence of small, 
glistening, white spots in the diseased worms, and had suggested that 
they were parasitic organisms whose presence destroyed the vitality of 
the worms. Pasteur traced the life-history of these organisms, and 
showed that even if a diseased worm could spin its cocoon and turn into 
a moth, the organisms remained in the moth and even in the eggs it 
deposited. The disease was definitely traced to the presence of the 
parasite, and, in order to stamp it out, it was shown to be necessary to 
kill off the diseased creatures in every stage, and to start afresh from an 
uncontaminated stock. Pasteur’s method of investigation has been 
applied to potato disease, to the rust and mildew of wheat, and to a 
number of parasitic diseases affecting crops ; and immense annual losses 
have been prevented. 


The greatest practical boon Pasteur has conferred upon men relates 
to methods of surgical treatment. All through the century the 
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art of surgery has been improving slowly, but two discoveries made 
revolutions in it rather than changes. When Simpson introduced 
the use of chloroform, operations became possible, the shock of which 
previously would have killed the least sensitive being. Slow and 
careful dissections could be performed upon the anzsthetised body 
as readily as upon a dead subject, and no organ was beyond the 
reach of the careful workman. None the less the practical results 
were most uncertain. Operations carefully planned and_ skilfully 
performed might have a fatal result, because blood poisoning and 
putrefaction might at any time ensue. Pasteur, reasoning from his 
experiments upon fermentation, concluded that the suppuration of 
wounds was caused by the entrance of germs from the air. He made 
experiments upon the wounds and pustules of man and animals, applying 
to them substances capable of destroying the putrefactive organisms, 
and he found that the formation of pus was prevented and healing 
secured by destroying the organisms as they were attacking the weak 
points in the body. Lister in England independently came to the 
conclusion that intruding germs were the cause of suppuration, and it 
was Lister who, by a series of patient and brilliant experiments, built up 
the modern practice of antiseptic surgery. But Lister was inspired by 
Pasteur’s earlier work on fermentation ; and in words at once just and 
generous, Lister has avowed that Pasteur “changed the treatment of 
wounds from a matter of doubtful and too often disastrous empiricism 
into a scientific art, certain and beneficent.” 

These that I have selected are but a few of the more striking 
“fruits” of Pasteur’s science; about them there is no dispute and can 
be no dispute. No doubt his preventive inoculations for anthrax, swine- 
fever, and hydrophobia made more noise in the world ; but, as I shall 
presently show, they belong rather to his contributions to abstract 
knowledge, and their practical importance lies in the lap of the gods. 

The beginning of Pastcur’s discoveries came from his investigation 
of tartaric acid. There are two kinds of tartaric acid, alike, so far as 
was known when he began his investigation, in every respect except 
in their influence upon Jight. Rays of polarised light, passed through 
solutions of the one, emerge unaltered ; passed through the other, they 
are twisted to the right. Pasteur observed that the crystals of the right- 
twisting acid, when seen under the microscope, were not symmetrical ; 
some of the facets are so placed that if a crystal were reflected in a 


mirror, its image would be not an exact copy but a complement, just as 
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the reflection of a right-hand glove is a left-hand glove. He set to 
work to find in Nature the actual complements of right-handed 
crystals, crystals which would give right-handed images in a mirror. 
By dissolving and re-crystallising the inactive acid in a new way, he 
was able to produce from it both kinds of crystals, and, on separating 
them, he found that the left-handed crystals twisted polarised light to 
the left, the right-handed to the right. Pasteur himself and other 
observers have found similar complementary asymmetries in other 
organic substances. These curious discoveries have led to a great 
advance in modern chemical thought. The want of symmetry in the 
crystals seems to indicate a want of symmetry in the chemical 
substances themselves, and to give a clue to the way in which the 
atoms are grouped in the molecule. Speculations as to the archi- 
tecture of molecules are proceeding apace, and, as deductions from 
them have already led to many discoveries, they have secured a 
provisional validity. 

Pasteur, as his manner was, proceeded to a fresh field from this 
discovery, which was the starting-point of a new science. His investiga- 
tion into organic solutions brought him face to face with the phenomena 
of fermentation and putrefaction. Caignard de la Tour had already 
shown that a small organism was always present in fermenting liquids, 
and Schwann had similarly shown the presence of organisms in 
putrefying matter. In a long series of patient observations, in which 
he employed both the microscopic methods of the biologist and the 
analysis of the chemist, Pasteur mapped out the new science of 
bacteriology. He showed that each particular kind of fermentation 
was due to a specific organism, in the absence of which it did not 
occur. He extended his observations to disease, and, along with a 
host of workers inspired by him, he showed that specific organisms 
were always associated with specific diseases. Of course, as is well 
known, many mistakes have been made; and in the early days of 
the science, when the methods of isolating and identifying bactcria 
were imperfect, mistakes were abundant. But it is not too much to say 
that a direct causal relation between the presence of a specific organism 
and the occurrence of a specific disease has been proved in the case of 
some dozen of the most common scourges of men and animals, and 
that it is indicated in all infectious and contagious disorders. Although 
the actual proof has been the work of others, the idea and the method 
of investigation are directly due to Pasteur. 
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Next, Pasteur disproved, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
spontaneous generation of these low organisms. From the earliest 
times, science had been slowly establishing the idea of a continuity 
of life. In Pasteur’s time, except among the vulgar, it was accepted, 
in the case of all animals and plants, that every creature came from 
an egg or seed, the produce of a pre-existing creature of the same kind. 
The sun did not “breed maggots in a dead dog,” unless a fly or beetle 
had deposited in the carcase the eggs from which the maggots grew. 
Weeds did not spring up in the ground, unless seeds had been blown 
or carried from some other weeds of the same kind. But the matter 
seemed doubtful in the case of the minute organisms that cause 
putrefaction and fermentation. Milk, or soup, boiled so that any 
living germs in it must have been destroyed, putrefied, and showed 
the presence of bacteria, even when sealed in glass flasks. Pasteur 
showed, first, that if the flasks themselves were baked so as to destroy 
the best protected germ clinging in some interstice, and if the fluid 
were then boiled in the flasks, and sealed up while still boiling, no 
organisms appeared, and no putrefaction took place. Many of the 
germs, and still more of their spores, are able to resist the action of 
‘heat for a considerable time; and so omnipresent in air and dust 
are they, that the slightest carelessness at any point of the experiment 
allows their presence. When due precautions are taken they never 
appear. Spontaneous generation does not occur. Pasteur drove out 
of their last resort those who believed that known organisms ever 
came into existence, save as the progeny of living creatures of their 
kind. It is a curiosity of modern polemics that certain clerical critics 
of science take comfort from the supposition that the disproof of 
spontaneous generation came as a disaster to scientific speculation. 
It is a folly worth notice only from the confident gusto with which 
it is reiterated. All the organisms known to science have definite 
morphological characters, shape, or cycle of shapes, mode of repro- 
duction, and so forth. They have definite physiological characters, 
modes of respiration, feeding, excretion, and action upon their environ- 
ment. If these creatures, endowed with individua! characters and specific 
activities, sprang spontaneously from a natal mud, the certainties of 
biological science would disappear, and the world would be a Brocken 
nightmare, the phantasmagoria of a dreamland, inhospitable to reason 
and observation. Moreover, the practical side of bacteriology and 
preventive medicine would vanish. If the microbes of silk-worm 
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disease, the bacteria of anthrax, or cholera, or tubercle, are creatures 
that grow where they have not been sowed, what use were it to detect 
their presence, isolate the contaminated victims, and surround them 
with an antiseptic cordon? There would be nothing for it but to cry 
“Kismet!” and abandon the struggle against miraculous enemies. 
Pasteur’s chemical investigations into the relations of microbes to 
the fluids in which they lived brought us nearer a knowledge, not 
perhaps of the nature of life, but of the process of life. By a most 
elaborate and careful series of experiments he determined in several 
cases the exact conditions under which organisms would live and 
multiply. He showed the differences between the chemical work that 
could be done by animals, simple green plants, and fungi, in the 
process of growth: that is to say, in the process of transforming 
extrinsic materials into their own substance. He established the 
profound distinction between aerobic organisms, those unable to develop 
without oxygen, and anaerobic, those active in the absence of oxygen. 
On their theoretical side, these observations carry us nearer the secret 
processes of life; their practical import is plain enough, as knowledge 
of the circumstances in which organisms will and will not grow is the 
beginning of preventive medicine. Leaving descriptive and chemical 
bacteriology to others, Pasteur passed on to a new aspect of bacterial 
life. From the days of Egyptian and Greek physicians it had been 
known that a first attack of many diseases left the patient less liable 
to a repetition of the same disease. There seemed to be no definite 
connexion between the violence of the first attack and the degree of 
immunity conferred. In the case of small-pox, for instance, Turkish 
physicians regularly practised incculation from mild cases. Jenner, 
starting from the observation that dairymaids who had contracted 
cow-pox were, on the whole, immune from small-pox, founded the 
practice of vaccination. He believed that cow-pox was a form of 
small-pox, modified by the difference between the human and bovine 
constitution. Pasteur’s earliest work upon preventive inoculation was 
directed by the theory that cultivation under abnormal conditions 
might attenuate the virulence of a microbe. He experimented in a 
number of directions, cultivating microbes in animals of which they 
were not natural inhabitants, and growing them in artificial media, 
under different conditions of temperature. After a time, he was 
certainly able to obtain, at least in the cases of anthrax and of 
hydrophobia, fluids which he believed to contain the organisms of 
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these diseases in different degrees of virulence. By repeated inocula- 
tions with these fluids, in successive degrees of virulence, he was able 
to secure immunity from anthrax, and, in the case of hydrophobia, to 
prevent the action of the slow-growing poison by the more rapid action 
of his inoculated material. 

It cannot be said that the practical value of these inoculations has 
been assured. In the case of hydrophobia there has not been, 
sufficiently often, a certainty that the patients were inoculated with 
true hydrophobia, to establish reliable statistics. Pasteur insisted that 
no time should be lost between his treatment and the original bite. 
It was not always possible to secure the dog, and to prove the presence 
of the real disease ; nor was it always possible to be certain that, even 
if the dog were mad, the virus had reached the patient. In the case 
of both anthrax and hydrophobia the practical results were uncertain 
even in the cases where the diagnosis was certain. The first explanation 
of the uncertainties was, that it was impossible to secure fluids of 
exact degrees of strength. Pasteur himself, however, and, still more, 
several of his pupils, came to the conclusion that the uncertainties 
were due to insufficiency in their provisional hypothesis. In the 
inoculations for hydrophobia there was no organism present ; indeed, 
the organism causing hydrophobia was itself an inference rather than 
an established fact ; and in the case of anthrax it was not necessary 
that the attenuated organisms should be present. It had already 
been established that the ravages of a disease were not the result of 
mechanical action of the parasite. They were due to a poison dis- 
charged into the blood as a by-product of the organism’s vital activity. 
Might it not be the case that the substance conferring immunity was, 
not the attenuated microbe but some by-product of its existence? 
Here was the beginning of the “toxin and anti-toxin” theory, a theory 
stupendous in its promise, as yet hesitating in performance. The germs 
of a disease, acting upon the fluids of a body, produce poison that is 
carried round by the blood until it paralyses some centre of vital activity. 
On the other hand, some of the cells of the body, possibly the white 
corpuscles of the blood, stimulated by the presence of the toxin, pour 
into the blood an anti-toxin, a neutralising agent. Sterilised extracts, 
prepared from cultures of the microbes in artificial media, contained 
toxins not potent enough to poison the animal, but sufficient to rouse 
the anti-toxin-producing activity of the guardian cells. Sterilised 
extracts, from microbes actually cultivated in a living body, might 
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contain both the toxins and anti-toxins. The necessary business was 
to separate, identify, and study these actual substances, so that inocula- 
tions might be made, not with empirical fluids but with definite 
materials. Pasteur lived to see only the beginning of the new method, 
a beginning heralded by many premature cries of victory. But he 
recognised that the successive stages of the inoculation experiments, 


as the precision of their object became greater, showed increasing 


certainty of clinical result. The original empirical fluids containing 
attenuated microbes, products of the microbes, and what not, were 
successful sufficiently often to encourage further work. The sterilised 
serums containing no microbes, but the products of microbe activity, 
were uncertain in a less degree. Now the evolution of the idea has 
reached a definite point. Specific chemical bodies are being dealt with, 
and definite results are being obtained. 

There are few people of whom it could be said so completely as 
of Pasteur that their life was their work. I have tried to sketch the 
main features of his work ; I leave for others his personal characteristics. 
He was one of the giants of our century, and if the practical results of 
his work secure him a place in the memory of those who care nothing 
for the speculations of science, scientific men, whether they be chemists 
or biologists, see in him a pioneer who has opened up new regions of 
inquiry that were undreamcd of before his time. 


P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 





WAGNER AT MUNICH 


” THE difficulty of precisely apportioning to Richard Wagner his 
| place in the world of art—if so vague a term may be permitted 
—will probably always remain a difficulty, not so much because 

there is any particular difficulty in appraising his value in any one of the 
arts which he chose to pursue, but because the combination of those 
pursuits in one individual has never existed, or certainly not to such 
effectiveness, in the world before. But although there is that com- 
parative difficulty, it is at least possible to measure the development cf 
Wagner’s intellect by comparisons of himself with himself. This has, 
moreover, been made all the more possible through the admirable 
Munich Cyclus of August and September, which, with every lavishness 
of resource and wealth of detail, illustrated the whole career of Wagner 
by performances, in chronological order, of all his music dramas from 


Die Feen to the end of Der Ring des Nibelungen. Nay—more than 
merely illustrated—it has shown in its complete development the 
growth of an extraordinary human brain, from root and stalk to the 
ultimate blossoming of the flower. 


I will venture to say that it was impossible to any sensitive student 
of that Cyclus not to feel the futility of all the senseless admirations 
and all the senseless hostilities which have for so long ranged them- 
selves in shadowy camps around the name of Richard Wagner. In 
either event the man is clearly a superstition. Admirers admired not 
knowing why they admired: hostile fanatics abused out of the night of 
a frankly confessed ignorance. And thus the poor ghost, vaguely 
resembling the artist whose name was involved, turned like the moon 
from light to darkness, or from darkness to light, according as this one 
or that one, raving both, called the loudest. Before the spectacle of this 
sanely chronological unrolment such excess vanished as a vanity, and 
altogether disappeared. It was possible to note a general growth, the 
wide sweep as it were of a human curve, and also to select detail by 
detail for separate approval or dislike ; it was possible to follow from 
beginning to end the windings and puzzles of a problem that had, in 
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truth, seemed rather inexplicable ; it was possible to observe, compassed 
within the space of a few days, the waxing of a revolution from its birth 
to its fulfilment ; and finally it was possible to set a limit to pretension, 
to detect the fallacy of many theories, and to fix’ a boundary between 
the true achievement of great art and the dull simulations of mere 
eccentricity. 

The first opera of the Cyclus, Dée Feen, a work which, as I suppose, 
is known to very few even of Wagner’s admirers, sent one back to an 
almost inconceivable beginning of things in Wagner’s career. Here, 
at all events, was no eccentricity, but a very dull and very trivial 
exercise in conventionality. Wagner adopted the operatic forms just 
as he found them anywhere and everywhere in his artistic neighbourhood. 
It is true that he too wrote the book, and that he chose for his plot that 
which may practically be regarded as Teutonic in spirit: a fairy tale 
full of those inept yet inevitable conditions with which one is made so 
familiar in the works, say, of the Brothers Grimm. In this respect, at 
all events, he proved a tendency which later became quite an important 
element in his theory, at least, of music-drama. And really I am not 
sure that, so far as the mere story goes, Dze Fen is at all more absurd 
than the story of Der Ring des Nibelungen. This is, of course, to make 
no comment upon the finer dramatic construction of the later work, 
written after Wagner had acquired the knowledge of condensation in 
scenic possibility if not in dialogue. There are signs already, indeed, 
of that vivid pictorial vision which at a later date was destined to 
issues so remarkable ; but judged as a musical composition, the opera 
is not only melancholy in itself but does not really show a trace of 
brilliant promise. The melody is obvious and in large measure 
commonplace ; the orchestration is by no means noteworthy ; and the 
length of the work almost insufferable. It is an unworthy little 
composition, although I, of course, use the epithet of its quality, not of 
its size. For the present I wish this much to be understood, that there 
is not in it the faintest sign of Wagner’s own peculiarities—dcfine these 
how you may: those peculiarities, 1 mean, which finally made up the 
serious art-character of the man. 

The composition of Rzenzi, the second opera of the Cyclus, although 
to the believer in Wagner for Wagnerism’s sake it should seem even 
more disheartening than Dze Feen, shows an immense improvement in 
the writing of merely conventional melody and in the composition at 
least of somewhat vivid objective drama. But in all other respects this 
is apparently a determined onward step towards perfectly conventional 
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opera, modelled upon the Meyerbeer method, and with an unspeakable 
complacence in the use of that method. At this rate, it would seem, 
Wagnerism should be impossible. Wagner was eagerly accepting the 
ways and works of ordinary opera, and in those ways and works was 
advancing with rapid and unmistakable strength ; more of this, and he 
might hope to outshine and outrival Meyerbeer at his own game and 
upon his own ground. This, however, was not to be. Whatever the 
freak of nature, or grace, which is responsible for the result, with the 
conclusion of Xzenzz there fell upon the soil of Wagner’s mind the first 
seed of his own particular, especial, and separating personality which, 
for convenience sake, I will call Wagnerism. Frankly, not a trace of 
it exists in the music of Rzenzz itself; the opera has not a bar in 
common, say, with Das Rheingold, a work which, I take it, contains 
more of the naked skeleton of Wagnerism, the bare essence though 
not the fulness, of that phenomenon, than any other of Wagner’s works, 
There is, indeed, a good deal that is fine in Rzenzi: the prayer 
which occurs in the somewhat flippant overture, and which is repeated 
with much effect in the last act, is really a beautiful melody, full 
of dignity and distinction ; moreover there are various passages which, 
at all events, compel one to admire the strength of that mind which 
could, with so much determination, assimilate a form of art that 
was really so alien to it. So far as drama is concerned, however, 
one sees Wagner in Rzensi struggling with his real self quite clearly. 
His effects are clumsy, his method is long and complex, and his 
pictures are gaudy rather than superb. To stretch across from Rzens7 
to Der Fliegende Hollinder is to take I know not how serious a 
step in critical consideration ; for in this later work one finds, busy 
and alive, most of the original elements of the true Wagnerism. 

Here, once more, it is possible to note an improved mastery over 
the common, the ordinary fashion of melody.* With resolution and 
desire, that strong and masterful mind step by step had conquered the 
outposts of that which it conceived to be art, because it was in this 
form that art had been delivered unto its intelligence. Meanwhile, 
there is the truth of Wagnerism to chronicle. The /ez¢-motzf, indeed, 
is not yet developed in the composition of Der Fliegende Hollinder ; 
yet the original form of the /e¢t-motif (or call it the mother) begins 


* It is difficult to separate form from form in language, however simply each particular 
form may appeal to the sensitive intelligence. When, therefore, I use such words as 
“common” or “ordinary” in regard to melody, I mean to imply no disparaging differ- 
ence concerning any form of melody. 
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here to make its appearance. At any rate, now, for the first time, the 
very beautiful and subtle idea of permitting the orchestra to describe 
the underlying emotions of different characters is introduced by 
Wagner. Senta, his heroine, has her thoughts made articulate by 
reference to the accompaniment of her thoughts. While the gay 
choruses of the maidens, the brilliant brain-idleness of their everyday 
life, grow more and more articulate, and while Senta, in her silence, 
sits meditating upon her vague fate, you hear amid the frivolities of 
sound the sad intimations of the Wanderer, whispering to you from 
depths that lie beneath depths. The conclusion I have drawn from 
this deliberate invention of art is just this, that the last two Acts of 
Der Fliegende Hollinder begin to show, for the first time, the reai vitality 
of Wagner’s musical art. In Rzensz, indeed, there were times when he 
found it possible to be beautiful ; it was here, though, that he found it 
possible to be beautifully himself. I have said, too, that here, also, Wagner 
shows a persistent advance towards beauty in melodic composition, as 
the fact is customarily accepted among men. Senta’s great song, 
“Yo-ho, Yo-hé,” and the duet of the Second Act between her and 
the Dutchman are once more proofs of this. I mention this fact, 
however, not so much as an irrelevant detail as a piece which fits 
into the puzzle of Wagner’s career, und helps to its completion and 
to its explanation. For, however obscurely I may have worked out 
my design, I may explain, in a momentary digression, that this is 
the point to which, as I conceive that career, I have brought him. 
Hitherto he had adopted the general, the usual form of musical and 
of operatic expression for the most part: absolutely and without latent 
or overt thought in the beginning, and, at the present stage of his 
progress, proving itself quite as resolutely, and with much greater power, 
yet confronted by the first growths of new and surprising musical ideas, 
destined in the end to results extremely new and rather more than 
surprising. 

Thus we arrive at the composition of Zaxnhduser, which, in my 
opinion, for some qualities, is as fine a work as Wagner ever produced 
from the mintage of his invention. And this for a very explicit reason. 
As I have foreshadowed already, in every new composition the artist 
had improved in his capacity for melodic expression: in Tannhduser 
that capacity had probably reached its extreme strength. On the other 
hand, that which I have called Wagnerism had, from the moment (as 
it were) of the conclusion of Rzenzz, been steadily springing up from 
the soil of his mind. In Zannhduser, however exact the phrase may 
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sound, Wagner had, let us say, about attained half-way towards his 
complete mastery of Wagnerism. Certain phrases indicate certain 
emotions ; the orchestra is concerned to utter certain sub-conscious 
developments of mind, in the inner dramatic evolution of various 
characters. Thus, when the temptation, the desire of the Venusberg 
creeps into the thought, the intimate and interior feeling of the man, 
the orchestra shakes with the brilliant and suggestive phrases which, 
in earlier phases of the opera, we have learned to associate with the 
emotions of the Venusberg. There is a sort of pilgrim J/et-moti/, 
although developed into a complete melody beyond the scope of the 
lett-mottif as it came ultimately to be declared. Certain phrases, too, 
are associated with the idea of Rome, others with the purity of 
Elizabeth, others with the despair and rejection of Zanuhduser. On 
the other hand, Zaxuhduser contains, more than any other work of 
Wagner, a wealth of melody in the accepted sense of the term; and 
that wealth is composed, for the most part, of genuine gold, hall- 
marked and tested. The great song to Venus, the three or four 
beautiful songs assigned to Wolfram, the various other minstrel-songs 
of the Second Act, Elizabeth’s Prayer, the Pilgrims’ Chorus, and the 
final chorus of the First Act—here is a collection of memorable and 
high compositions which, strongly impressed as they are with a powerful 
individuality, have no further note than this of personal eccentricity. 
The combination, then, as I have suggested, of this dual accomplish- 
ment in the same brain, both reaching precisely the same height of 
excellence, makes Tannhduser especially and peculiarly beautiful, and 
full of a certain colour which separates it from all Wagner’s other 
works, even from 77istan and from Parszfal, and if, on certain definite 
counts, it cannot be considered so great as either of these works, it is, 
in its own order, no less beautiful. 

It is even in my fancy to represent this matter with the accuracy of 
a geometrical diagram. Of course, such a mode of explanation would 
be utterly ridiculous and unworthy, if the actual facts of the case were 
not already ascertained and gravely proved. I will take, therefore, two 
equal lines, A B and C D:— 
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The line A B may be supposed to represent the line of conventional 
music, of equipoised, symmetrical melody, which Wagner found ready 
to hand, and of which he made, by degrees, less and less use in his 
later music dramas. The line C D, on the other hand, would represent 
the line of Wagnerism, of which he gradually made more and more 
use in the same works. It appears to me that you cannot, save in 
Tannhiuser and Parsifal, apportion with any precision the manner or 
the fulness with which these two lines were made by the magician to 
mingle, although one may say of Die Feen and Rienzi that for them 
the line C D had no real existence, and that they were so far the 
complete antithesis of Parszfal, for which the line A B had no real 
existence. My point, however, is this : having by independent judgment 
and criticism arrived at the conclusion that of all Wagner’s works, 
Tannhduser and Parsifal most completely, each in its own way, 
express his genius, I find the fact also represented thus upon my 
lines A B and CD, of which E and F are respectively the middle 
points. Zannhduser, then, wherein convention and Wagnerism are 
confounded, as nearly as possible in equal parts, is represented by 
the formula, if you please, E B + F D; the line C D alone represents 
/'arstfal, in which elemental Wagnerism found its complete fulfilment. 
But from the nature of my postulates, 


EB+FD=CD. 


And thus, by this somewhat tatterdemalion fancy—it will not bear too 
scientifically close an investigation—the two works find, each in its own 
way, a complete equality of excellence; and at least the fancy may 
serve to make my main theory intelligible. 

With the composition of Lohengrin, as one meets it in the 
deliberate chronological Cyclus, the preponderance of Wagnerism 
becomes impressively evident. There is the beautiful melody of 
Tannhduser there, but slipping away, as it were a mantle, from the 
shoulders of the Knight of the Swan. Indeed, the coming and going 
of Lohengrin in Wagner’s drama give one a somewhat beautiful 
image of melody, conventionally so called, in its relation to Wagner. 
The first part of the Second Act is Wagnerian, almost in the completest 
sense of the term ; it consists of a long and dramatic dialogue carried 
on by the voices almost with the expressiveness of ordinary conversation, 
but explained and accompanied by the orchestra, which employs the 
lett-motif with emphasis and deliberation. It is after this patent 
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exhibition of Wagnerism that the composer, as if with an effort, 
persuades himself to compose the trivial symmetries of the Wedding 
March, a composition worthier of the Dze Keen period than of a work 
conceived so many years later, and with the accumulation upon it of so 
growing and so vital an expcrience. Now, let it be clearly understood 
that this critical record is rather a careful declaration of the precise effect 
upon an individual mind of a career flashed upon it within the brief 
space of a week, than of a careful examination and comparison of 
scores ; that such an examination will confirm this general statement 
is naturally a perfect truth; but I wish, lest absence of detail seem to 
require gratuitous credulity, to have it also understood that I am dealing 
exclusively with so much of Wagner as was visibly and aurally realised 
at Munich. It is to be observed, therefore, that although, as I have said, 
there is beautiful melody in Lohengrin, there is by no means a lavish 
expenditure of it. The Love-duet, the Swan-song, and one or two other 
songs exhaust the list of that ordinarily conceived melody which was so 
abundant in Zannhduser. The preponderance of Wagnerism is slowly 
dismissing that form of musical writing, and—though I detest, as a 
rule, the application of colour to music—the struggle of the two 
elements, in which one is clearly waning to its death, seems to tinge 
the music with less vital, with more pallid hues. Yannhduser is far more 
robust and glowing. It expresses so much more upon its surface, so 
much less in the subtle and interior labourings of the orchestra; or 
again, it interprets so much less, and says so much more, than Lohengrin, 
which, however, is by no means a full expression of the rea! Wagnerian 
spirit. 

That spirit you have naked and unashamed, uncompromising and 
resolute, in the music-drama that immediately follows Lohengrin in the 
Cyclus—Das Rheingold. Moreover, I cannot resist the conclusion that 
Wagner dismissed the more pleasing forms of conventional melody too 
completely from the composition of Das Rheingold, and before he had 
elaborated any of the more beautiful possibilities of Wagnerism. The 
leit-motif now reigns supreme, and, in a multitudinous variety of forms, 
suggests, interprets, warns, rejoices, and laments, as the drama unfolds 
itself in the musical conversation of the different characters. But 
Wagner was, for the present, the slave, not the master, of the /ezt-moizf, 
and I cannot speak with ordinary patience of the result of his experi- 
ment in Das Rheingold. To say that it is dull and disproportioned 
is merely to express the easiest truth that swims on the surface of 

202 
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criticism in its regard. The drama, for a beginning, is concerned with 
matters in which no human being outside Germany could ever take, 
or condescend to take, the slightest conceivable interest. In the art 
of dramatic or scenic condensation, Wagner indeed here shows himself 
worthy of the master who wrote 77vistan and Parsifal. But the 
subject-matter is ineffably dreary, the dialogues are endlessly weari- 
some, and the resultant combination of voice and orchestra is no more 
than an impression of overweighting on the one hand, and of thinness on 
the other. “Sleep mercifully came to me,” said an intelligent musician, 
who heard this music-drama, for the first time, this year at Munich, 
“or I should have screamed.” Let there be no pretence. No doubt 
the score is, as a certain dramatic critic would say, “a beautiful page” ; 
but the first expression of half-formed Wagnerism, sole-supported by 
itself, is a melancholy waste of splendid possible material, a dull (and 
howling) wilderness. Perhaps Wagner himself was aware of this sad 
fact, or perhaps an artistic instinct warned him, for we find in Dze 
Walkiire that he will call in, at his high pleasure, the assistance of 
occasional conventional melody, in extremely effective contrast with the 
austerer forms of Wagnerism. Those forms, again, begin to expand 
and grow green, as with a touch of spring-tide in the bare trees, 
whose dreary nakedness showed so desolately in Das Rheingold. Not 
that there are lacking acres of dulness in Dze Walkiire, in spite of its 
“beautiful pages”; but the handling of the new forms appears easier ; 
they grow more plastic, until one finds the so-called Slumber-song, 
beautiful, exquisite as it is, despite all its seeming variety of loveliness, 
practically no more than repetition upon repetition, under incredible 
change and novel aspect, of one eternally haunting phrase {or call it 
lett-mottf if you will), which, of itself, is composed of no more than six 
individual notes. 

This is no time, nor does my subject demand it, for analysis of 
separate works by Wagner: I am but tracing, as I have said, 
through a visible and objective unrolment upon a fine stage, the 
development of his strange and great career. I have there scen, as 
it were, the individuality of the man growing slowly but inevitably 
among the conventionalitics of his time, thrusting them surely aside 
for the waxing bulk of his own practical fulfilment. Szegfried and 
Die Géitterdimmerung carry him on the full flood of the tide; yet 
down to the last page of that last work he had not yet proved 
himself capable of a continuous mastery over his own methods of 
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expression without long lapses from any design of beauty into 
stretches of dulness. The old order is, however, for him no more: he 
has set it aside for ever, grown cut of it, developed out of it, emerged 
out of it, as a bather might emerge from the deep waters of the sea 
It is not that the old order is anything but greatly proved and made 
greatly beautiful by the rarest and most splendid names of art; it is 
not that the old order is anything but the best, and is even now 
returning to us with our realisation that Wagnerism was for Wagner, 
and for him alone among creative artists. When he passed to 77stan 
and Die Meistersinger, he fulfilled his own moods according to the 
high and ordered design of the moment, rather than according to the 
continuous stream of his secret artistic development ; and the authorities 
of Munich wisely separated them from the chronological order of the 
Cyclus. It was in Parstfal that that development found at last its 
perfection of beauty ; and it was Parszfa/ alone that it was out of the 
power of Munich to give to us. The remainder—that we received— 
travelled in the giving as near to perfection, in all save certain German 
methods of vocalisation, as‘ Wagner himself could have reasonably 
desired or expected. 
VERNON BLACKBURN. 





IN IMERINA 


N spite of prognostications of failure abroad, notwithstanding 
| forebodings of catastrophe spread broadcast up to the eleventh 
hour by politicians at home, General Duchesne’s flying column 
—a select and fortunate example of the Survival of the Fittest—has 
climbed the boulders of the great Ambohimena barrier; has threaded 
the tortuous defiles which lead to the summits of the Ankaraca 
Mountains, the last bulwarks of Ranavalona’s inner kingdom—inviolate 
hitherto by foreign arms; has scattered the undisciplined rabble as 
well as the (so-called) regular armies of Imerina, collected, but hardly 
led, by imbecile Hova Generals; and has marched up to the open 
streets of Antananarivo, past the desecrated British cemetery—all at 
the cost of no more rounds of ammunition than would suffice for a 
field day in the Bois de Boulogne or a sham fight at Mirecourt. So 
that at last the Tricolour flies ex permanence over the Silver Palace. 

It is a gallant feat of arms (and of endurance); and it has won the 
admiration of Europe. As a matter of course, not a few of the best 
military critics predicted failure. Careful calculations, based on the 
most precisely scientific principles, proved, it was said, that the flying 
column could by no possible manner of means reach the capital of 
Ankova before the beginning of the rainy season at the end of October. 
Professors of war and strategy authoritatively stated their opinion, that 
Duchesne, if he got into Imerina at all, would find it impossible to feed 
his men and mules, and would inevitably be forced by famine to fall 
back on his base at Andriba, or even retreat to Suberbieville. Now 
they have wisely forgotten what they said. By all pedantic rules the 
affair ought to have been a failure. But it is always the unexpected 
which happens ; and Duchesne has merited his laurels. 

One critic, it must be confessed—and one not wholly inexperienced 
in the country and its resources—from the initiation of the campaign— 
indeed from the rejection of the ultimatum presented by M. de Myre 
de Vilers, now a year ago—has never concealed his consistent and 
favourable view of the result which, he has repeatedly stated, both 
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must be and would be achieved by any properly conducted invasion of 
Madagascar. Just six months ago, when the Expeditionary Corps 
was embarking at Marseilles and Toulon, THE NEW REVIEw ventured 
to forecast the several contingencies which seemed likely to attend the 
progress of the operations under General Duchesne.* Amidst showers 
of roses, thrown by applauding and excited crowds, the marsouins 
of the 13th Marines, the youthful battalions of the newly-raised 
200th Regiment, the 40th Chasseurs-a-pied, and the mounted batteries 
of Artillery were then being marched (under triumphal arches) from 
the camp of Sathonay, through the streets of Lyons and along the 
quays of Marseilles. The same enthusiasm attended the departure 
of the more seasoned African troops—the Tirailleurs, the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique,.and the Foreign Legion—from Algiers; and within three 
or four weeks after leaving the Mediterranean ports, the whole of 
Duchesne’s division—fifteen thousand strong—was disembarking, brim- 
ful of zeal, on the beach at the mouth of the Betsiboka River. Eager 
as all were to test the range of their Lebels on the white /ambas of 
the Hova soldiery collected in front of Mevatanana under the braggart 
Ramasombazaha (Governor-General of Iboina: who reported to his 
Queen that he was only waiting for the “ Vazaha” to come on, to 
throw them into the river), it is but a small proportion of the 
Expedition which has had the opportunity for such experience even 
at long ranges, a still smaller one has enjoyed the privilege of getting in 
a shot at point blank, while of bayonet- or sword-exercise there has 
been little or none. On the other hand, while the mounted Field 
Batteries were useless, and had to await the construction of a road fit 
for wheels, the mountain guns, at three or four thousand yards’ range, 
got some good results at the enemy’s intrenchments. It was not much; 
but it sufficed to prove the terrifying qualities of their elongated shell 
charged with that high explosive, mélinite. 

The fact is that no modern campaign has ever been carried to a 
successful finish at a smaller cost in ammunition. The Hova tactics, 
euphuistically described as defensive, consisted mostly in eluding the 
advancing columns by rapid retrograde movements, effected without 


even waiting for the word of command. Example is ever better than 
precept ; and the Hova commanders always headed their troops during 


* See THE New Review, New Series, No. 72, May, 1895, ‘‘ The French in Madagascar,” 
pp. 547-557. It may be remembered that General Duchesne himself and the first half of his 
division «lid not land at Mojanga until 6th May, 1895. 
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these strategic exercises: thereby causing infinite dissatisfaction, not 
to say chagrin, to Generals Metzinger and Voyron, whose men were 
“spoiling for a fight.” At the mere sound of the French bugles, the 
elaborate trenches and epaulments, erected with much waste of labour 
in commanding positions, were evacuated at the double, after a few 
hasty and ill-directed discharges from European ordnance and Snider 
rifles, which had been supplied by the military advisers of Rainilaiarivony, 
and were warranted to defeat an enemy which might venture within 
sight of them. “The Hova military policy,” writes an astute civilian 
(just returned from the capital), “had been from the first to draw the 
French gradually into the interior of the country and get them from 
Majunga, their base of operation.” The guileless officers of the first 
military power in Europe having been thus adroitly enticed within 
striking distance from Antananarivo, the force, as soon as it reached 
a selected point at Babay, was to be attacked in front and rear, well 
in sight of the Quecn’s balcony, and overwhelmed by myriads of 
tribesmen, supported by the well-disciplined Household Troops and 
Royal Bodyguard—the flower of all the Merina chivalry. Failing this, 
the dykes which enclose the upper sources of the Ikopa were to be cut 
(so it was said), and the country laid under water: while, as a final 
desperate resource, the Sacred City was to be burned, like Moscow. 
Ranavalona III, acting the part of Thais to Rainilaiarivony’s Alexander, 
would lead the way, and, like another Helen, fire another Troy. All the 
world now knows how vain these vapourings were, and what a bubble the 
military system of the Hovas has been proved to be. Since the French 
landed, Rainilaiarivony, who had always reserved to himself all the 
powers of an executive Commander-in-Chief, has never, for two days 
together, been resolved upon a steady line of policy. From his boy- 
hood—from his remembrances of the repulse of Gourbeyre, in ’29, of 
Kelly’s failure in ’45, of his later experiences in ’83, ’84, ’85—he had 
schooled himself to disbelieve in the success of any scheme of invasion. 
No foreign force had ever won to Imerina. As long ago as 1884, 
M. Jules Ferry had emphatically declared to the Government of 
Madagascar :—“ Le gouvernement a déclaré qu’en cas d’échec des 
négociations, il ne reculerait devant aucun moyen pour réduire les 
Hovas.” The three Admirals, Pierre, Galiber, and Miot, had made use 
of similar threats, well knowing that their Government cf those days 
would never have the power or the means of putting them into practice. 
What wonder if Rainilaiarivony exclaimed to his plenipotentiary during 
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the pourparlers of 1885 (when Andriamifidy was inclined to accept 
the terms of France):—“ Bah! These French are dogs which bark 
loudly enough, but they will not bite.” Despite the long defence of 
Farafatra by the veteran Rainianampandry behind the morasses of the 
Ranomainty, that intrenched position had never been seriously 
attacked; and to the military expert what alone was doubtful was 
whether or not the Hovas could do more than make a show of 
resistance as they retired after a few shots at the invader’s advance- 
guard. What was never doubtful was the assurance that no Hova 
General could expect to check, or even to delay, the march inland of 
a European expedition: provided always that there was no signal 
mismanagement of the service des ctapes, or in the Commissariat and 
Medical departments. 

Unfortunately for the reputation of the French War Office there 
appears to have been a sad lack of prevision in several directions : 
whilst there has likewise been exhibited a scandalous jealousy between 
the chief officials at Headquarters of the Marine and War Departments. 
Admiral Besnard has even tried to shift the blame of the delay at 
Mojanga and elsewhere, by declaring that it was no business of the 
Marine Ministry. It is fortunate for General Duchesne that the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Senate and the Chamber, have, during the 
progress of the Expedition, been in vacation: otherwise, no doubt, we 
should have been treated to a storm of rhetoric in impeachment of the 
Ribot Government, and to interpellations innumerable, which might have 
hampered the movements of the invading columns. As it is, at least 
half-a-dozen questions, all meant as sheer bullying, have long been 
ready to greet the Ministers when the Chambers meet ; but MM. Ribot 
and Zurlinden have held good trumps ever since General Duchesne 
hoisted the French standard in the Hova capital. 

It has already been observed that no modern campaign of the kind 
(considering the numbers engaged on each side) has ever been brought 
to a successful issue with less expenditure of ammunition ; but if fewer 
cartridges have becn burnt than was to be expected, the cost in men 
and matériel has been out of all normal proportion to the strength of 
the invading army. In this respect all the estimates formed at head- 
quarters were woefully under the mark. Following the Napoleonic 
idea, General Mercier seems to have believed that a French General is 
“le maitre de la nature et du climat aussi bien que des hommes.” He 
and his staff appear to have forgotten that “ Les combinaisons les plus 
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hardies, ou les plus ingénieuses sont nécessairement incomplétes lorsqu’on 


ne tient pas compte de la puissance des éléments.” Yet had the 
Medical Staff been doubled, had even the hospital accommodation and 
attendance been increased threefold, there would still have been not 
enough for the treatment of the sick and dying. There was no 
epidemic disease, and of surgical cases, as gunshot wounds and 
accidents, there were few indeed. But of climate and locality—of sun 
and rain and marsh—there was enough and to spare; and miasma, 
marsh fever, dysentery, anemia, and the other concomitants to tropical 
paludism, have wrought tremendous havoc. Scarce was the landing done 
ere the hospital at Mojanga and the Shamrock hospital-ship began to 
fill with cases. Of fifteen thousand men composing the Expedition 
(half of whom arrived in May soon after General Duchesne’s head- 
quarters were first fixed on shore ; whilst the remainder had disembarked 
by the first week in June) fifteen hundred—one-tenth of the entire 
force—were down with fever by July Ist. The mortality among these 
was comparatively slight: the earliest cases could at once be attended 
to, and but one hundred succumbed, whilst four hundred were at once 
shipped home in the Notre Dame de Salut. The arrival of this first 
instalment of invalids caused no small revulsion of feeling among the 
crowds, which, a few weeks before, had pelted roses at the eastward- 
going bands. A month later, and the numbers of sick had increased in 
preportion (even) to the diminished strength of the Expeditionary 
Army, for by this time the labour of road-making and the miseries 
of camping in marshy ground, after a tiring march under tropical 
skies, along the banks of tidal estuaries, where at low water miles 
of foetid mud lie sweltering in the sun—these experiences, I say, 
had doubled the number of cases for the hospitals. By August Ist 
the chief medical officer reported that the sick-list was two thousand 
two hundred strong, the most of whom (less those who died ex 
route) were returned to France and to Algiers. At this date, there- 
fore, one-seventh of the Expedition had been struck off the 
muster-roll. On September ist the medical returns showed that three 
thousand of the troops remaining were either in ambulances or in the 
station hospitals; so that by the time General Duchesne had taken 
Andriba, the terminus of the road, some 220 miles inland from Mojanga, 
the Malagasy fever had deprived him of something like six thousand 
seven hundred combatants, eighteen hundred of whom had succumbed 
in the Island. The correspondent of the Havas Agency estimates the 
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number of sick at seven thousand ; and the difference of three hundred 
probably represents the few who were able to resume their duties in the 
ranks By the time Antananarivo was reached, at the end of September, 
the gross totals must have reached at least seven thousand five hundred, 
or just half the fifteen thousand landed in Iboina five months before. 
Most of these have been carried down to the homeward-bound trans- 
ports, and are by this time (it is hoped) returning to health in the 
sanitoria at Nosy Komba, and the islets near Toulon. The Marines and 
Colonial Troops were luckier in some respects than their comrades of 
the Line, as they were taken to that lovely and healthy island, Réunion, 
which is but twenty-four hours’ fast steaming from Tamatave ; whilst 
not a few convalescents belonging to the land forces were unable to 
endure the climate of the Red Sea, and were buried during their passage 
home. It might have been better to have sent them back to France by 
the long sea-route round the Cape, but this would have cost the Govern- 
ment more money than it cared to spend. There were neither roses nor 
rejoicings for these poor ruins when they were carried ashore at 
Marseilles, but of doleful stories of the horrors endured by the sick and 
dying along the jungle paths between Suberbieville and the sea ; of these 
there were plenty, and details will certainly be dwelt upon during 
the present Session of the Chambers. Already, indeed, the Colonial 
Party has taken advantage of this aspect of the Expedition, and it is 
freely said that if the Colonial Office had undertaken the organisation 
and the management of the invasion, with Marine and Colonial troops, 
Antananarivo would have been captured without any such delay and 
any such loss of life. If these orators had had to tramp it, with a heavy 
load, along the banks of the Ikopa and up the slopes of the great 
Ambohimena Mountains, they would vocalize less noisily of what ought 
to have been done. In fact, the best thing M. Chautemps—now that 
he is to take over the administration of the Island—could do would be 
to fit the loudest among them with appointments on the Madagascar 
coast, where they might acquire a little practical experience. 

After the stampede on Mount Beritza and the rout on the heights of 
Andriba, which practically extinguished the last armed resistance of the 
native levies, the Malagasy leaders never attempted the least resistance, 
even in those strait paths and defiles wherein a thousand might well 
be stopped by three, at least until the capital itself was in dire 
extrem ty. The trick was won when the first of Voyron’s skirmishers, 
who found to their astonishment the narrow way to the summit of 
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the pass wholly unoccupied, appeared on the crest of the Ankarara 
Range. The unexpected sight of a cavalry detachment composed of 
selected Chasseurs d’Afrique—some of those “joyous” zéphyrs, whose 
achievements and razzias on the borders of Algeria and along the 
outskirts of the Sahara had fitted them for work in the rice-plains of 
Betsimitatra—men ready to go anywhere and do anything, put a 
finishing stroke to the demoralisation of Hova rabble. The obligation of 
burning the villages, which had been strictly enjoined by Rainilaiarivony, 
was no longer enforced: a sure sign that his power had set. Officers 
of rank and social distinction no longer took the direct path to Antana- 
narivo, but for private reasons betook themselves to Ambohimanga, 
rather than face the fate which might await them in Ranavalona’s 
Court. The half-starved slaves, who had been forced to serve their 
masters in the wilderness, hastened to save what they could in their own 
homes, and to prepare the ground for the rice-crop of the ensuing 
season. Those fresh (and better-fed) troops which were assembled in 
the immediate vicinity of the metropolis alone stood fast. 

Duchesne advancing along the last few miles from Ambohipiara and 
circumventing his enemy by a flank march on Ilafy, a far more lively 
show of resistance was encountered ; sufficient, perhaps, to gratify the 
hungry Frenchman’s appetite for glory. The Merinas fired away wildly 
what cartridges remained in their pouches, to which the flankers of the 
front and rear guards replied with telling effect. But Metzinger was 
not to be denied, and, brushing aside this annoying rabble with his 
skirmishers, he quickly gained the Observatory Hill, a spot once 
sacred to Transit Circles and Heliometers. The Queen’s big palace 
and the tombs of her ancestors—good targets for the mountain guns— 
were soon under fire: upon which down fell the red flag of defiance, and 
up went the white sign of submission. Parlementaires arrived. Terms, 
unconditional surrender! Follows occupation by Metzinger ; a ready- 
to-hand treaty of peace is signed by Ranavalona herself, without the 
interposition of her now deposed and discarded consort, who is placed 
under guard ; and the Queen is reseated on her throne under protection 
of the French Republic. 

Gencral Duchesne’s most serious preoccupation on taking the 
city was to victual the population and disarm the troops. That 
population is large and excitable. The total upset of police arrange- 
ments is indicated by the wrecking of the British Cemetery and 
of the Jesuit Observatory outside the eastern suburbs. Commodore 
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Bienaimé is doing his best to forward supplies from the east coast 
after the capitulation and evacuation of the lines from Sahamafy 
to Farafatra behind the Ranomainty ; by this time the armed tribesmen 
will have lapsed into their original and normal condition of frugal tillers 
of the soil; and there is no lack of provender, at least for the men and 
animals of the Flying Column. Still, a small body of soldiers in the 
heart of a crowded city must observe the utmost caution, until the chiefs 
and the headmen have come in and taken the new oath of allegiance 
to Ranavalona III, under French protection. However, the out-land 
tribes, and especially the Bezanozano, the inhabitants of Ankay and the 
valley of the Mangoro, will be keen enough to comprehend the situa- 
tion ; and these hardworking and stalwart populations, the best porters 
in the world after the Chinese, who have long been out of work, are 
only too eager to take service, having always earned their best wages 
by carrying goods for European employers. Transport service is being 
organised by means of these bearers, who make the passage to the 
coast in a few days; and the supply of food can thus be assured from 
both sides. The field telegraph line is now being pushed over the hills 
of Vonizongo from Andriba, and by this time Europe must be in 
communication with the capital of Madagascar. Already, in view of 
this happy consummation, arrangements have been made by the 
Eastern Telegraph Company to send through press messages to 
Mojanga at 7 francs 25 cents per word, so that despatches can now 
arrive direct from the correspondents of our London papers. The sick 
remaining on the north-west coast and along the line of march are now 
being transported on litters to the salubrious climate of Antananarivo ; 
and it must be remembered that, even when the rainy season does set 
in—and it sometimes does not until November—it by no means follows 
that the bad time for malarial fever is coincident. Two years ago, for 
instance, a detachment of French soldiers marched all the way from 
Tamatave to the French Residency at the capital in seven or eight 
days ; and not a single man fell out by the way. 

What booty can be extracted from the now deposed Rainilaiarivony 
it is well-nigh impossible to forecast. It is notorious that the once 
powerful chieftain has hidden—somewhere—large hoards of dollars and 
gold ; and it will require the utmost tact to get access to them. It is 
known that the French Ministers have promised to wipe off the 
expenditure incurred in the operations with the treasure-trove of the 
Malagasy Exchequer, all the hard cash in which has found its way 
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into the private vaults of the late Prime Minister. It is also known that 
the Tombs of the Kings both at Ambohimanga and at Antananarivo 
were filled with silver coin. M. Ranchot’s Secret Intelligence officers 
must have a shrewd knowledge where all these treasuries exist, or to 
what caves and hiding-places their contents have been transferred. It 
will be interesting to hear the French Premicr’s observations on this 
point. Anyhow, it is certain that all this treasure will now pertain to 
the exchequer of the new Administration now being organised by 
General Metzinger, Military Governor of Antananarivo; whilst a 
soodly portion of the Prime Minister’s private treasury may well be 
apportioned as a recompense to the soldiers of the Expedition—as 
prize money—for the hardships they have endured, and for their good 
behaviour on the line of march, where little or no looting was permitted. 
This amount ought to be considerable, for the Hova Prime Minister, 
his family, and his Secretaries have invested largely in foreign 
securities: some of value, and others like Pennsylvanian Bonds and 
shares in the Panama Canal, the Oriental Bank, &c. It remains to be 
seen whether Rainilaiarivony, now under guard, will be exiled to 
Ambositra or to Réunion. It has been settled that the French 
reinstate Ranavalona as a Queen with a regal court and a handsome 
Civil List. She is understood to be anxious to divorce her present 
husband ; this could easily be done under French jurisdiction, and 
Rainilaiarivony, of course, will have to surrender all marital claims. But 
now that he has fallen, his enemies—including his brother, with several 
of his sons and nephews, to say nothing of the many powerful chiefs 
whom he has dispossessed of their property—would gladly compass his 
destruction. Certain among them have been till now in hold at 
Ambositra ; and these friends of the French have now been sct free. 
For instance, there is Rajoelina (the Premier’s son), who was exiled for 
his share in what was called the Kingdon Conspiracy; and there is 
Ramaniraka, a talented and amiable man, who made a favourable 
impression when in Europe twelve years ago, and whose sole crime is 
his loyalty to Rainivoninahitriniony, the ambassador to Europe (done 
to death because of his popularity and because he advocated a more 
advanced policy than was consistent with Rainilaiarivony’s views of 
autocratic government). These, and the like of these, must certainly 
prove of great assistance to the invader. General Duchesne’s next step, 
after establishing his lines of communication. must be to reinstate the 
Hova garrisons in all the country districts, where they alone perform the 
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duties of police; or a widespread anarchy must destroy the outlying 
settlements and plantations along the coasts. Of course all Hova 
Governors convicted of permitting destruction of European lives and 
property must be punished ; but all others will have been amnestied. 
MM. Isaac, Drouhet, and Co., joined with M. de Mahy, Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, and others, in demanding annexation, pure and 
simple, of the great African island ; but General Duchesne had already 
signed, on behalf of the French nation, a Treaty which assures the 
Protectorate of the island. It is a severely rigid Protectorate, no doubt, 
but it will not fail to be ratified by a Parliament which judges favourably 
of all that M. Hanotaux puts before it. 
PASFIELD OLIVER. 





OF A MEETING AT FULHAM 


(Being a further Episode in the Life of Dick Ryder, otherwise Galloping Dick, 
sometime Gentleman of the Road.) 


T has many times fallen to my good fortune, in the exercise of my 

] calling, to have encountered persons of high distinction, picked 

out for cynosures of the public eye, and marked and predestined 
to fill a great part in the history of our times. There was his lordship 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, for one, a minister of the Cabal, and a 
cock of the game to boot; I could tell, if I were minded, of my 
rencounter with Bloody Jeffreys and of the trick I put upon him; 
while, to name no other, I had a mighty queer adventure in communion 
with that poisonous toad, Titus Oates, whom I afterwards rejoiced to see 
crying carrots and turnips,* with all London looking on. But the sally 
that best pleased my whimsey, and for which, as it chanced, I was the 
least fore-armed, was taken in more exalted company, and when I was 
yet green on the pad. And I here set my pen to the narrative with 
the more zest, that the man himself being now dead, and passed into 
sour disrepute, I am enabled to show him forth for what he was—a 
sovercign fellow, incomparable to a whole line of high-nosed Dutch- 
men. Maybe ’twas owing to my very rawness that the adventure took 
so full a flavour and developed so roundly ; for, an’ my wits had been 
a trifle brisker at the outset, and my eyes had plied smarter than my 
tongue, I might ha’ stopped short, for.sure, upon the threshold of the 
emprise. But, as it was, I slipped into the affair with a plunge, and 
for all the world like any micher of ten year old. And this was how it 
came about. 

Having gotten into bad odour on the North Road, and finding the 
janizaries peppered about the posting-stages, I rode into London 
Town upon the seventh of May, fat as to my pockcts, and distended, 
maybe, with a complacent satisfaction in myself. I was fair bubbling 
over the brim with spirits, and ready for to cock an iron on Prince 
Rupert himself, if so be the occasion should throw me across him. 


* Being whipped at the cart’s tail. 
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But after a day or so with other roysterers, and my temper still 
serving, out I flung upon an excursion towards Fulham, for mere 
devilry, and by no means because my purse was running low. 
Half way to the village, and within cry of a tavern, I fell across a 
carriage, dancing along at a rare pace, richly caparisoned, and with 
outriders and all the privileges of wealth. Nothing must suit me, then, 
but, like a lusty young fool, to drive myself square across the way, and 
despatch the horses back upon their prats, setting the coachman and the 
post-boys yelling in a terrified ubbaboo. And next I popped up to the 
window, and thrusting my pistol forward, exacted my demands of the 
occupant, ere he so much as guessed what was afoot. He was mightily 
perturbed, and also inordinately savage, being, as I could perceive, a 
nobleman of mark upon his road to some great house. To be rum- 
padded there, almost within the precincts of London, and upon a night 
of stark moonlight, and with a score of people within call, could not 
have been greatly to his taste. But his fuming served him little, for 
I relieved him of what he had, which, to say the truth, was not very 
much. I cared not a doit for that, but the distemper with which he 
took his predicament, together with my own giddy head, set me in a 
roar, and there I stood in the road, watching the carriage roll away, 
with my hands to my hips, cackling out of mere levity. And with 
that, quite suddenly, a voice says by my side: “ Faith, ’twas a neat 
piece of horsemanship ; and I’ve no wish to see a better.” 

You may guess that I started about sharp enough, and there in the 
moonlight, but his face obscured in the shadow, was a man astride 
of a big Flanders mare, coolly contemplating the vanishing coach. 
“Who the Devil may you be?” says I, very much set aback by this 
apparition. His gaze shifted to me slowly, and he regarded me with a 
silent scrutiny. I was in the full light, and he might observe every 
galoon and buckle upon me. But, calm as he was, I was not to be 
browbeat by his insolence, and so, without further ado, I jogged my 
prad a step nearer, and, says I, drawing my hanger, “ Well,” I says, “an’ 
you have observed my horsemanship with so much commendation, sink 
me, but you shall have the occasion to test my passados also.” “Nay, 
nay,” he says, laughing a little. “But I will take the rest of your 
reputation on trust, and without any test. "Tis a point with me to 
trespass on no man’s calling.” 

I looked at him in suspicion, but somehow the humour of his voice 
assuaged me. Yet I was not going to yield upon the impulse to any 
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current stranger that might punch a hole through me when my. back 
was turned ;-and so I came still a step ‘nearer, and “So be you are 
honest,” said I, “let us see old Oliver on your face.” There was 
a moment’s hesitation ere he moved, but then with another gentle 
laugh to himself, he pulled round his mare, and backed into the 
moonlight, where he remained, regarding me with a catching smile. 
He. was a man of good presence, somewhere about fifty, as I con- 
jectured, w:th a big nether lip, and a swarthy face, harsh-featured, 
yet mou!ded in good-humour.. I liked the fancy of him, and seeing 
that I was in a merry mood myself, was for hob-a-nobbing with him 
at once, an’ he would. But, ere I] could speak, he interposed on my 
observation of him. 

“T trust,” says he demurely, “ that you will keep me no longer under 
old Oliver’s scrutiny than may serve your need, for, to say the truth, I 
hold something of a traditional antipathy to the name.” “Zooks!” I 
cried laughing, “and so do I—a scurvy, ranting Anabaptist—a cullion 
as knew nothing of good liquor and good women!” “You express 
the feelings of my family to daintiness,” he returned with his smile ; 
“and I would that my poor father was alive to hear you!” “You 
speak well,” says.1, “and there’s many that would take a journey 
even out. of. Hell to spit upon old Noll’s bones.” “I misdoubt,” he 
says reflectively, “if my father had. designed that precise abode for 
himself. But it may well be he was wrong. For my own part I 
find, ‘no doubt with yourself, this present world a sufficient exercise 
for my thoughts —the more so that it has sometimes used me 
shabbily.” “ What calling may you follow?” I asked. “Well,” says he 
with a sly look at me, “’tis scarce one for pride, but, an’ ye press me, 
I must confess that I have the repute of being a somewhat importunate 
beggar.” “ What!” says I in an amaze, “are you a wheedler?” “ Ah,” 
he says thoughtfully, “1 believe even that term has been put upon me, 
but the word has. an ugly sound now I hear it.” “ But,” said I, for his 
appearance ‘set the lie on his statement, ‘you speak like a man of 
quality. Ill warrant you are no common canter.” “True,” he says 
suavely, “I am glad that you have observed that. I endeavour to be 
proportionate to my breeding ; for, according to the acceptance of my 
friends, I derive from excellent parentage, though it is obvious a man 
may not vouch for so much in his own person.” “ What then?” said 
1. “Well,” said he, smiling, “I find my wits use me better than my 
birth ; that is all.” 
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“Ho! ho!” I cried, for he spoke with such plain modesty that I 
could not but give him credence. “I wager you are a man of parts, 
then, to fig yourself out in this spruce fashion. It serves you very well, 
I dare swear. And now I am come to think on it, you have the cut of 
a wheedler, and I doubt not also the maw”; and I fell to laughing.’ 
But he made no remark, merely smiling very sedately ; and when I 
was done I addressed him more confidential. “To be frank,” said I, 
“TI took you at the first, seeing that you were not in league with the Old 
Antick, for one of the lay. But I see you are not the bantam for that. 
Your face and your paunch betray you!” says I. “How is that?” he 
asked, looking at me dubiously. “O, well,” says I, “ you were featured 
and’ figured for an Adonis. That’s your trade,” I says, “and I'll 
warrant I could pin it to you an’ I poked a little closer.” He smiled 
broadly, and then, putting back his head, went off into a gentle inward 
laugh very joyously. “My friend,” says he, when he had come to 
himself, but still chuckling, “ you strike home. In sooth, I had reckoned 
to keep the matter private, but, egad, there’s: no deceiving your eyes” ; 
and he blinked at me humorously. But meeting his gaze, I could not 
refrain on my part, and off I went into a peal. When I looked at him 
again he had took his reins in hand, but, leaning forward quickly, I 
seized the bridle at the mare’s mouth. “Come, come,” says I, with an 
oath, “I will have you know, be you wheedler or be you apple-squire, 
that you are not your own master while Dick Ryder is in need of 
you, and since you have sought my company, agad, but you shall 
keep it until I choose.” 

A slight frown contracted his forehead, but immediately his eyes lit 
up with that choice smile of his, and says he, “ My good man,” he says, 
“T had not presumed to quit such hospitable acquaintance, for, in truth, I 
am too little used to such fellowship as yours to desire to lose it hastily.” 
“ And what the Devil,” I cried with asperity, for his tone was something 
superior, “do you with your ‘good man’? I'll have you remember that 
I am any man’s equal, to say nothing of a damned Cupid’s.” “ As for 
‘good man,’” he replied suavely, “I will not defend the adjective ; and in 
respect of equality—why, I dare say you make a better thing of it than I?” 
“Faith,” says I, seeing he spoke so humbly, “maybe I do. But an’ you 
take my full’ pockets to heart, there’s stranger things have happened 
than that I should put you on the road to fortune yourself. I ha’ caged 
a deal more goldfinches in a week than your kidney would gather in a 
twelvemonth. In a way I have ta’en a sort of liking to you.” 
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“You are very good,” says he, as humbly as ever: “I should be 
pleased to learn of you.” “QO, damme,” says I, “I'll teach you a proper 
trade. *Tis better than to cozen old madams of their jewels and to snip 
the fal-lals off young punks. Sure, that is a sorry business for a 
Quaker-bodied, respectable, old gentleman like you.” 

I thought he winced ever so slightly at that; but then, sending me 
one of his sly and smiling glances, he remarked: “Captain Ryder, if 
you can teach mea profession proper to my years, I can promise you 
the gratitude of my friends”; and, making me a polite bow, he sat in 
his saddle, as though awaiting orders with docile attention. But 
somehow (I could not say why), the terms of his reply deranged me. 
There was an air about him that was new to me, and I was bewildered 
whether he was mocking at me or merely sitting at my feet like an 
ignoramus. I cast him up with as shrewd a gaze as I might, measuring 
him from his silver spurs to his big black wig, which he wore in the last 
new buckle. But soon he interposed on my occupation. “Captain 
Ryder,” he said gravely, “I am awaiting instructions.” I laughed a 
little at that, being still in my perplexity, but he threw me a glance of 
reproach. “I had scarce expected, Captain,” says he, “of you, by your 
acknowledged and well-merited repute, to mock at honest enthusiasm, 
however raw it be. Humble as I sit, I would scorn to put a slight 
upon any ardent heart.” 

Now, I was none the more settled for this same speech, which 
appeared to me to have a savour of the ironical ; and yet I could pick 
no fault in his demeanour. For all that, I was uneasy that he must be 
laughing at me, and so when he says more gaily, “Come, Ryder, 
what say you, shall we take the road?” I broke out in a blast of 
irritation. “Damn you,” I said, “do you think I have no better use 
for my limbs than to risk em upon a noddy that has lived to fifty years 
without having gotten into even a horn-book touch with life?” “The 
reproach, Ryder,” says he, with an appearance of consideration, “is 
tco catholic. I know women very well, as you must admit.” “And a 
fine field that is to grub in,” I says with a sneer. “’Tis very pleasant,” 
says he impartially; and at the word, spoken very takingly, and 
with such an absence of offence, my dudgeon vanished, and I broke 
into laughter again. “Damme,” I says, “you're the man for me, in 
whatever gutter you make your livelihood ; and you shall drink 
me fair at the ‘ World’s End’ to it, or by the Almighty, I’ll batoon ye.” 

The invitation was bluff enough in all conscience, but I suppose 
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he accepted the spirit of it, for he replied, with a glance at his 
belly: “Indeed, it is none so monstrous, Ryder, when all's said. 
But I will confess that it has outstripped my ambition by several 
inches, Yet do my friends assure me that it is in no wise out of 
keeping, but rather, if Iam to believe them, of quite an elegant dis- 
tinction. In truth, in my own little circle I am considered for something 
of a fine gentleman, and ’tis the fashion to aim at my precise girth.” 
“A plague on you,” says I, laughing, “you round-bellied old hackney! 
You need rowels upon you for to keep you trotting, and a fortnight 
of Little-Ease would best meet your case.” “I may come to that,” 
says he placidly : “I may come to that, an’ I keep such company.” 

It was a merry jest, and not for me to take offence at: indeed, 
I liked him the better for his humour: and pretty soon we were 
seated in the tavern to ourselves, my lacemonger with a stiff brew 
of French brandy and me with a quart of ripe ale. He pulled a 
sour face over his glass, for the liquor was not to his palate, but 
I jibed him on his dainty stomach. “Faugh!” says I, “those light- 
o’-loves spoil you. ’Tis well enough. I know the stuff: as like 
as not the best brandy ever fetched out of France under His Majesty’s 
nose! I would think shame to live so maudlin as yourself, and you 
with the makings of a man in you!” “I must apologise,” he says 
politely, “for my seeming discourtesy, for the feast is yours. And 
I have no doubt you are right as to the quality, but I fear me that 
my taste has been distorted by the stuff fubbed off upon me by 
my cousin in France.” “Maybe he is in the trade?” I inquired. 
“O,” says he smiling, “a good many hogsheads pass through his 
golls in the year.” “Ah!” says I with a wink, “and I misdoubt 
if it pays a farthing to His Majesty.” “You are right,” said he with 
a laugh. “ But in truth I have no grudge against His Majesty, if so 
be that / pay nothing.” “ You say well,” says I, “’tis not a bad sort, 
Old Rowley, but a lazy chicken-spirited dog. ’Twould do him good 
were some one to fetch him a toe in the hinder parts upon occasion.” 
“ Ah!” says he, contemplating my boots with some interest ; and then, 
meeting my eyes: “ Is he worth it ?” he asks me, smiling. “Damme!” 
says I, echoing his smile, “I don’t know that he is, Let him go to the 
Devil his own way.” “You speak my sentiments,” says he. 

I called for burgundy—some of the right supernaculum—for him, 
and that he drank of with relish and intelligence, talking the while 
with a nimbler wit and a more persuasive air than I had ever known. 
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But soon, what between the drink and the incitement of our talk, and 
my own new-found liking for the cully, my tongue began to clap 
merrily. To say the truth, I had purposed to press him upon his name 
and style, for I felt sure he came of some position, though probably 
lapsed in fortune; but, like the vain oaf I was, I fell to chattering 
more of myself than of him, lecturing him like a schoolmaster, and 
informing him upon the Art of Life. ‘Now, yours,” I said, “to my 
thinking is a mean-spirited line of trade. To dangle at a petticoat, 
and be kept in leash like a monkey,—’tis a manner of conduct dead in 
the teeth of a man of heart. Not but what,” I says, “I cannot put 
a proper value upon a female. Tame or wild, raven or rufous, Joan or 
my lady, if so be she have colour to her flesh and marrow to her bones, 
I'll play the Spaniard with the best of ’em,” says I. “ But to stand for 
ever making legs against the time she loves to manifest her humour, 
Lord, ’tis quite another matter, and worth no man's respectability.” He 
had listened to me very seriously, though I thought that his mouth 
twitched at times; and when I was done, he observed with a 
deprecating manner: “I fear you would put me to too rigorous a 
service, Captain Ryder. At my age i 

“Zounds, man,” I interrupted on him, “you may be no green 
goose, but you’ve the vitals of a man in you yet.” “’Tis very courteous 
in you so to reassure me,” he returned with a bow. “ But, indeed, you 
yourself have reminded me of my habit,” and he glanced at his stomach. 
“Gad!” says I, “a week on the pa will melt that suet.” He rose, 
laughing good-humouredly, and wi « air on him that somehow 
seemed to dismiss me; but I rosetuv, “Faith,” I says, “you are not 
for horseback yet. The ladies, moreover, are not s) exigent of your 
company. I promise you they will not grow starved for lack of the 
likes of you.” “Tut, tut!” he cries with acerbity, “you ride a jest to 
death. I like a man that plays upon more strings than one”; and 
then, “Come, Ryder, you will observe that I do not twit you with the 
Road.” “QO, damn the Road,” I retorts in a roystering way: “I am 
in the mind to expend the night after quite another fashion ; and had you 
half the spirit of a cockchafer,” I says, “’twould be to one of these same 
Ladies of the Lake you would offer to present me.” At that his mouth 
suddenly quivered, and, his eyes sparkling, he laughed faintly. “ But,” 
says he, “you should consider my profession. Where is my livelihood, 
should I loose you on my private liberties?” “Maybe,” says I, 
smacking my pockets, “we can arrange that atween us.” “Ah!” says 
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he, turning grave of a sudden. - “ Here’s sense, and a ,cOmmendable 
business habit.” I winked at him. “Said is done,” says I, and leaning 
forward, very facetious, duz my knuckles at his waistband. °. 

Upon my motion, and very instantaneously, he withdrew his body 
out of range, and, his whole face changing, directed on me a short 
imperious gaze that stayed me in the act. Now I was fairly loosed by 
the liquor I had boused, to say nothing of the issues of my previous 
flights, and I could not conjecture to this day what inspired me with the 
recognition, specially in that bibulous state. But the fact was that 
throughout our intercourse I had had a growing uncertainty of him, 
and now, with that flash of his eyes, the discovery came upon me like 
a thunderclap, and I fell aback, dazed and disordered, with the know- 
ledge that here was His Gracious Majesty himself that had been my 
companion! The revelation abashed me outright, and I stood staring 
on him, with all my wits aflow—the similitude of his features to the 
effigies I had seen of him gathering clearer with each moment. But I 
suppose he referred my embarrassment to his smart rebuke, or to some 
drunken witlessness, for he smiled at Jast, aid says he: “Well, shall we 
conclude the bargain ?” 

But with his speaking consideration came to me, and I jumped up, 
feigning an eagerness, but still very damnably mazed. “Sink me,” 
I cried, “ for sure, and no time will better this.” But all the while my 
brains were busy with the discovery, and ‘tween that and the horse- 
block I had opportunity sufficient to dispose my mind. ‘And first it 
appeared to me that if twas Old Rowley for certain, it would ill become 
Dick Ryder to subvert the entertainment he had chosen for himself ; 
and that for so long as he was for being interpreted as a pure Adonis, 
for such I would use him in conduct. Whereas, for a second deduc- 
tion, seeing that he had put a subterfuge on me so far, why, damn it, 
twas my privilege to put another upon him, an’ I might! With which 
determination my thoughts came to a conclusion; and presently, as 
we were jogging along the highway flank to flank, I says, counterfeiting 
my former demeanour as near as may be: “ What style do they put 
upon this piece, you old satyr?” I says. Ifhe had taken any suspicions 
that I had unmasked him, this must have settled them, and he replied 
sedately; “ Faith, among so many I can scarce—but yes,”:he says, 
“this must be Mistress Barbara.” “Barbara,” says I, smacking my 
lips }.“an’ I like her as well as her name, I'll warrant: Mistress Barbara 
and I should be capital company.” “Ah,” says he, showing his teeth 
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in a soft smile, “ but I would have you warned that this same Barbara 
hath a spirit. She is particular to the point of phantasy. I have 
remonstrated more times than I can remember upon her whimsies, but 
she would aye fly out. They will bear no remedy.” “ As for that,” 
I said briskly, “I like ’em best with the diabolic in’em. A lusty lady 
and a fist o’ nails for me! ’Tis a welcome diversion for a fellow of 
mettle.” 

But all this time I was casting about to nominate the wench most 
congruous to the rumours of the Town, and then the remembrance comes 
to me, and I knew ’twas the Duchess of Cleveland as he spoke of. And 
if I was in any doubt before, that resolved me upon the identity of my 
companion, But I said very little more, though screwed to the pitch of 
a high sensation, until we drew up before a house near by the hamlet of 
Kensington. Here Old Rowley jumps to the ground. “I had forgot to 
tell you,” says he, turning to me suavely, “that there is a disagreement 
*twixt the lady and myself, and ’tis odds that we shall meet a hot 
reception.” But I only grinned, and presently, the preliminaries being 
arranged, we were admitted by a footboy, and found ourselves set in an 
ample room, enriched with many pleasant pictures and sumptuously 
ordered, “Rip me,” says I, staring about the chamber, “you are a 
prince among wheedlers to have the freedom of this palace.” “O,I do 
very well,” he returned, affably, and commands me some wine. But just 
as we were sipping comes me in a strapping madam, magnificently 
gowned, and her eyes like the lights in a black pool. “You rogue,” says 
I to Old Rowley, “what an admirable taste you show, for sure!” “I 
was in hopes,” says he in the same whisper, “that you would have 
attributed the taste to the lady. ’Tis a compliment they expect.” But 
she then, coming forward very rapidly, started aback slightly on seeing 
me, and drew herself up, questioning His Majesty with her eyes. 
“Madam,” says Old Rowley, bowing very gravely, “’tis a friend of 
mine, this good gentleman, to whom your name being used with all 
admiration, he conceived a warm desire to be presented to you—the 
which, as one acquainted with your catholicity, I have made bold to 
grant. Like myself, he stands without the Law, following an illicit 
calling.” Her brow darkened, and I could perceive from divers 
ensigns that she owned the temper of a shrew; and, says she very 
coldly, and with an angry look at Old Rowley: “I am honoured, indeed, 
by the gentleman’s admiration.” And then, flinging herself into a chair, 
she cries petulantly: “ Lard, what whimsey would you be at now?” 
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But Old Rowley starts as with surprise, and speaking in a pained 
voice : “ When I tell you, Madam,” he says, “that Captain Ryder has 
kindly offered to instruct me in. the mystery of the King’s Highway, 
you will see how much we should be indebted to him for the oppor- 
tunity to add to our humble fortunes.” But Madam shrugged her 
shoulders, and gave vent to a sigh of weariness—seeing which I made 
bold to speak up for myself. “’Tis true enough, Madam,” I says, 
stepping a pace forward, “ what this old humourist has said ; but sure, 
he has put it so ceremonious that I scarce recognise the bargain. For 
*twas concluded atween us both that, if so be yourself, as was like, being 
out of stomach with him, should be agog for a new ligby, why here’s 
a claimant for the honour”; with which I flings my glove to the floor. 
Her ladyship burst out laughing very sourly, and turning to Old 
Rowley: “Is this true?” she asked. Now, I had thought to see him 
wince at my impudence, but, Lord, not he! “Why,” he says, with 
a pretty smile, “’tis set somewhat coarsely, but .” And then, after 
a show of confusion: “Captain Ryder, you will perceive, would leave 
you every liberty of selection.” 

“T should be accustomed,” says she scornfully, “to be subjected to 
your vagaries”; and stopped abruptly, seeming to reflect. Presently 
she looked up at me with a different face. “Captain Ryder,” she says 
with a smile, “you will, doubtless, pardon my seeming rudeness, but 
this news has fallen of the suddenest. I make no doubt but we shall 
be better acquainted presently.” “Indeed,” I replied grandly, “better 
acquainted is a phrase that, with your ladyship’s permission, shall be 
invested with a happy meaning.” “So it shall,” she says quite softly, 
and looking at me with enticing eyes. 

Though it is not my part to brag of my person, I have lived too 
long not to know the value of a smart coat and a pair of eyes, and I 
will confess that her ardent glances stung me to the midriff: more 
particularly as she next turned towards His Majesty, and with a dainty 
gesture of her arin, addresses me thus: “ Maybe,” she says, “you can 
persuade your friend, Captain, not to obtrude himself upon us in this 
unseemly fashion.” “Why,” says I promptly, “now his duty is over, 
he may go to the Devil, for me!” and I took a step or so towards Old 
Rowley. He seemed a trifle disconcerted, for I reckon ’twas scarce the 
deportment he had expected inher ladyship; but this was only for 
a second, and then he bowed very gravely. “I feared, Madam,” he 
said, shaking his head, “that this would be my reception, once you 
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were seised of a fine bird like this ; and so I warned our Captain here.” 
And then tome: “ Ah, Ryder, ’tis a heavy price to pay for your good 
offices upon the Road ”; and he feigns to look chapfallen. 

“Maybe,” says I in a huffing way, “ but ’twas a fair bargain, and 
what would you? Should a stalwart, full-bodied piece like Madam 
here be fubbed off with a kind of Fortyguts like you? Sink me, you 
rate yourself too high.” “In truth,” he answered, seeming despondent, 
“you are right; I have but a poor notion of my own pretensions, 
and yet I will confess it has sharply vexed me to be so discoun- 
tenanced.” There he sat, the rogue, leaning easily in his chair, and with 
a lugubrious expression on his phiz, but his eyes, as I might perceive, 
very demure and luminous, shooting glances under his brows at Madam 
Barbara. But she avoided him coldly, and turning to me murmured 
some fancy jape against him under her breath, and went off into a 
giggle of satiric laughter. "Twas nothing to the point, indeed, but I 
slapped my thighs and feigned to roar with her, while I was puzzling 
my brains to know what she was at. Old Rowley directed a quizzical 
look on us, and crossed his legs calmly. I make no doubt but he 
was diverting himself hugely, but so was I, for the matter of that, and 


the more so that I was resolute to turn the tables upon him. So 
“Look on him!” says I, going off again. “A muckrake like that, as 
ought, from his investiture, to be a godly sanctimonious saint—to 
think of him a pleader in the Courts of Love!” “ Nay,” says Madam, 
ironically, “you must not be too hard on him. He is as God made 


him.” “May He make no such other!” I exclaimed. “Amen!” 
says she with a vicious snap of her teeth. Suddenly she bent forward 
to me, where I was seated near by, and put her white hand gently on 
my shoulder. “Captain,” she whispered in a cooing voice, “I will be 
plain with you. This man hath outlasted my endurance, and that’s the 
fact. Lard, what I have stood from him would amaze ye!” “ You 
shall stand no more,” says I fiercely, but wondering what mischief she 
was conceiving. “Indeed,” she says very softly, “I am beholden to 
you for your offices. ’Tis he himself that has brought deliverance 
to me.” “That is so,” said I grimly ; “I will quit you no more.” 

She sighed, and lifting her eyes to mine, thinks to befool me with 
her blandishments. “And there is one service you shall do me,” she 
says very low. “What is that?” I asked. “You must know,” she 
answers, dropping her voice still lower, “that this same fellow has 
upon him a precious necklet of mine, the which he hath appropriated 
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for himself. Wrest it from him,” she whispers eagerly, “wrest it from 
him, and let us be done with him for ever.” 

At once I got a notion of what lay between them, and the origin 
of this disagreement. The necklace; I guessed, must ha’ been destined 
for some other lightskirts ; and my lady, being of a jealous disposition, 
was in the mind to capture it ; while I was to catspaw—was I ?—to serve 
her ends. “O well,” thinks I, “here’s a new face to the adventure, at 
the least” ; and taking on a huffing frown, I Jeapt to my feet and made 
for Old Rowley, where he sat, very much exercised, I dare say, upon 
what we were exchanging. “ Hark’ee,” says I, “ Master What-be-your- 
name ”—(he put his head to one side and regarded me whimsically)— 
“If *twere not for your years I would learn you smartly to pilfer from 
a lady ; and as it is, and to avoid delay, I will have you disgorge me 
a certain necklace as belongs to Madam here.” Old Rowley started 
slightly, and a frown settled on his forehead. He had not looked for 
this, I could see, and for a moment he sent a sharp glance at her 
ladyship. But she leaned back, and disregarded him. ‘“ What do you 
mean?” he asked somewhat sternly. “O,” says I mockingly, “I 
believe you are aware of my meaning. He that steals from his mistress 


is a black thief, and you may be thankful if I do not prove that on your 
jacket.” 


He sat still, appearing to think, but manifestly perplexed. “Come, 
disgorge,” says I, and I raised my hand. “Sirrah,” he begins quite 
fiercely, and surveys me. Then all of a sudden he changes, and producing 
a packet from his pocket, hands it to me with a slight bow, but gnawing 
his lip the while. “I acknowledge my fault,” he says. “ But indeed 
twas a gift of mine to the lady, with a stone for every year of her 
life.” As he spoke I was dangling the toy on my finger, and her 
ladyship’s face, which had been gleaming with satisfaction, passed 
suddenly from her natural colour, and she cried out some sharp 
exclamation—for indeed there were nearer forty jewels in the string 
than thirty. But the possession of Old Rowley, together with the pat 
rejoinder which so put her ladyship about, tickled me so, that I could 
scarce forbear from laughter. And, sooth to say, as ’twas the first occasion 
on which I had confused him, I was mightily pleased with myself ; and 
none the less that I was to upset her ladyship still more plumply. So, 
clapping the trinket in my pocket, I went back to her. “I have it safe,” 
says I. “Give it me,” cries she, all excitement. ‘“ Nay, nay,” says I, 
“but you shall wear it upon our wedding night, I vow ; not afore.” 
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For a moment her eyes seemed shut with fury,and then, apparently 
upon reflection, she used another voice. 

“You dear villain,” she says in a coaxing tone, “how you would 
torment me! I fear you are a tantalising rogue.” “O no,” I says with 
a cunning look, “but ’tis my usage to drive a proper bargain.” “O fie! 
says she, “you misbeliever! Come let me see an’ it be truly mine.” 
I shook my head. “Never a blink,” said I, “afore that hour you wot 
of.” Her eyebrows came down sudden. “ Troth,” she says with a toss 
of her head, “’tis not gallant to make such terms. Love hath no 
conditions. I am used to be trusted, Ryder dear.” And with that 
Old Rowley, who was seated very imperturbable, and patting a puppy- 
dog that was in the room, glanced up at me. “That’s true enough, 
Ryder,” he said comically, and goes on with his fondling. 

“ There are times for trusting,” I answered her, “ and there are times 
also for caution, but maybe this is a time for neither. I will not be hard 
on ye. You shall exchange this pretty plaything against a veritable 
number of kisses—a buss for each.pearl,” I says. “How dare you?” 
she cried imperiously. “ Hoity-toity,” says I, lifting my brows at her, 
and mimicking her voice: “ No one says ‘dare’ to me; and ’tis but to 
anticipate the event by an hour or so, as you will agree.” 

“ Sir ” she began very shrill, and then she turned quickly upon 
Old Rowley, who, stooped over his dog, was softly chuckling to himself. 
“*Tis you have done this,” she cried angrily. “’Tis your device to have 
instructed this varlet so to insult me.” He turned a whimsical face on 
her. “Faith, not I,” he says. “’Tis your own doing, Barbara. You 
made love to him. Sure, I have never seen a woman court a lover so 
warmly.” But here I broke in, counterfeiting a fury. “Varlet!” says I: 
“ And who the Devil gave you leave to put that phrase on me? I will 
take no such words from no man, and from no woman neither.” 

“Leave this room, fellow,” says she haughtily. “Sink me, if I do,” 
I says. “Here I have come and here I stay; and what is more, I 
design to taste those pretty lips on this instant” ; with which I made as 
if to approach her. But she started away with an evil countenance upon 
her; and Old Rowley sat in his seat, balancing a crown upon the 
spaniel’s nose, and paying no heed to us. But presently her ladyship’s 
face changed very smartly when she saw me advance, and she called to 
Old Rowley. “Will ye witness this?” she says, with some agitation. 
But he, looking up, and appearing to observe us for the first time, starts 
to his feet hastily. “Faith, I beg your pardon,” he says, very suavely, 
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“but Iam fallen very forgetful. Sure, of course, I will not be trespassing 
upon two such billing doves”; and marched at once for the door. But 
at this intimation her ladyship turned pale, and cried out for him to help 
her, retreating in his direction, and keeping a fearful eye on me. I 
was vastly entertained to see the jade’s consternation, for she was well 
paid for the strategy she used on her royal keeper. He came to a 
pause by the door, putting on an air of perplexity, and then when she 
invoked him once more, feeling, I conceive, that the jest had run far 
enough, he came up to me and tapped me on the arm. “Ryder,” said 
he, pretending to whisper, but in a voice very audible, “ you press her 
too closely. God forbid that you should fling her back on me. ’Twixt 
ourselves, I am well quit of her arrant temper. But serve her more 
gently, and with a proper approach.” 

But I waved my arm impatiently at him. “Stand aside,” says I, 
“for I will buss this recalcitrant Orinda or be damned,” and I reached 
out my hand as if to seize her. “You ruffian, you!” she cried, 
stimulated back into her haughtiness by Old Rowley’s intervention. “I 
will have you whipped at the post for this. I will put my mark upon 
you.” “Why, for that matter,” said I, with a meaning laugh, “and I 
upon you.” But she gave a little scream, and Old Rowley stood by, 
seeming somewhat embarrassed, for it was plain what I was minded to 
do. But upon my venturing a further essay, she stamped her foot in a 
frenzy. “Do you not know who I am, fool?” she cried. “I am 
the Duchess of Cleveland. I will learn you to use your hands on 
persons of quality.” 

“Oho!” I says with a boisterous laugh. “’Tis high company we 
enjoy, for sure. Well,” I says, “and I make no doubt but I am the 
Great Mogul, and this here will be His Gracious Majesty himself!” Old 
Rowley, I saw, looked somewhat disconcerted, and, eyeing me sharply, 
he says: “Come, come, Captain, do you not see you have excited her 
so far that she will seek refuge in any fiction?” That turned me on 
him, for I was tired of her. “Who the Devil are you, to interfere 
between a gentleman and his miss?” I says, roughly. “I will take 
it upon myself to teach you manners,” and with that I drew on him. 
He was not at all put about by this, but smiled in a soothing fashion. 
“No doubt,” says he, looking at my weapon, “’tis the ardent spirit 
proper to a lover, Captain ; but you will perceive you have drawn upon 
an unarmed man.” “Well,” says I, “as I may not pink you with the 
point, I will e’en trounce you with the flat”; and I stepped to him, iron 
in hand. 
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‘And now for the second time Old Rowley’s face fell, and he withdrew 
a pace, while Madam cried out in an alarm for me to stay my hand,.as 
I knew not what I was doing. But he; sending her a command out of 
his eyes, made me a pretty bow. “Captain Ryder,” said he with a 
rare mastery of himself, “I am in the wrong, for to lack a weapon is no 
excuse for a-gentleman of honour. But, an’ I may, I will remedy the 
want, and we may meet upon any terms you choose.” “What would 
you?” I asked. “I will send a footboy for my weapon and a friend, 
to serve us,” he replied. I reflected ; and then: “So be it,” I says, “ an’ 
you bring no bullies of your own kidney upon me.”. “ Yourself shall 
seé the letter, Captain,” he says, courteously. With which he sat him 
swiftly to the table, and seizing a pen, scribbled me off a note, the 
which he handed for my inspection.. The epistle was innocent enough, 
and coritained no hint of the circumstances; and, moreover, I could 
ha’ fastened my faith on Old Rowley, that he would not employ 
treachery against me. But all the.same I passed the half-hour that 
ensued in a sweat of conjecture, as to what was to fall out. It seemed 
that I, maybe, must presently cross swords with His Majesty’s own 
self, the which, as you may imagine, I was in no haste to do. But 
then I considered that with the introduction of -his friend’ the affair 
might dispose itself in a new way ; and that it was his appearance which 
was to procure Old Rowley out of his predicament. And yet again, 
if that was so, I could not but wonder why he did not reveal himself 
on the moment. In fine, I could not bottom his design, which, whatever 
it was, seemed comfortable enough to him, for he expended the time 
quite easily, frolicking with. the dog, and conducting a casual conver- 
sation upon indifferent topics with Madam and me. To see him so 
urbane and unruffled, you might have supposed he was a host enlivening 
his guests. But Madam had obviously passed into a state of despair, 
and bit her lips, and looked frightened, and once she spoke, appealing 
to him. “ May not this farce end?” she says. Old Rowley looked at 
her with a polite expression of surprise. “ Farce!” quoth he, as in 
mild reproach: “ You take lightly what may well be a tragedy for me, 
Barbara. I'wish I could simulate your deportment”; and resumed 
his antics in the coolest manner. 

‘Just upon that there comes me the footboy to the door, with the 
news that a gentleman was waiting upon us below; I turned to Old 
Rowley. \“ This is not to betray me?” I. says, very suspicious. . “I 
give you my word, Ryder,” he returned heartily, “that I will hold no 
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communion with him, and you shall explain the situation yourself.” 
At that I ordered the lackey to bring up t’other, and soon there 
sounds a jangle of spurs in the doorway, and enters a tall fellow, very 
elegantly dressed. Directly his face was to me, rip me, but I could 
ha’ cried out with chagrin, for 'twas the face, as you will believe me, 
of no other than the cully that I had rumpadded that evening. In 
a wink I had the notion of that glorious old rogue’s manceuvre ; 
but I made no exclamation, holding back as sober as a judge. The 
new-comer made polite devoirs to Madam Castlemaine and Old Rowley, 
who, on his part, answering the congee with solemnity, addressed him 
gravely: “I am so unfortunate as to pick a quarrel with this gentleman 
here, who will, on his own request, explain your errand,” he says, 
looking towards me without a sign. 


T’other turns on me with a little frown, for he was a staid, pompous 
creature, and maybe did not fancy such escapades ; and then his brows 
contracted, and he scowled very black at me. “I think, sir,” he says 
stiffly, “but I have a little business with this—gentleman that must take 
precedence even of yours.” _“Indeed!” says Old Rowley, with an 


affable look of surprise ; and then, seating himself comfortably : “ Pray 
do not let me interrupt you, then.” “Sirrah,” says my Hector roughly, 
“T see you recognise me.” Now all this time I was cudgelling my 
wits to hit upon a plan of conduct. For the matter of that I should 
not ha’ minded to try a pass with the solemn ninny on the spot ; but I 
knew that His Majesty was seated as spectator to the play, and that it 
would divert him which way soever the affair went ; and I was resolved 
to subvert his enjoyment, an’ I might. So putting on a dumb 
expression . of bewilderment, I stared on the fellow without any 
intelligence. “Faith, you have me at a disadvantage,’ I says; “I 
misremember to have met you.” But he had grown very choleric. “I 
fancy,” he rejoined, grimly, “ that I may spur your memory.” “ You will 
be no bum-bailiff?” I asked innocently. He flew scarlet, laying his 
fingers.on his sword. “ Let me recall you,” he says sharply, “a certain 
encounter nigh Fulham at eight of the clock this evening, when I had 
the privilege of meeting with a sturdy rascal as like yourself as need 
be.” I put up my head haughtily. “Sink me, do you insinuate ’twas 
I?” I cried: “You have been long in taking my meaning,” he says 
sardonically. 

Here was the point for the diversion I had contrived ; and so, says I, 
suddenly.changing my tones to sullenness: “ You cannot prove it.” “TI 
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think,” he says with a laugh, “my word will serve with the Justices 
against a notorious scampsman.” “ You will not prosecute?” I asked in 
a cringing note, and Old Rowley pricked up his ears. “Troth, and I 
will even now have you charged and clapped in Newgate,” he says 
angrily. “What you may do you may do,” says I very surly, “but I 
can prove an a/ibz.” “That,” he says with a sneer, “you shall have the 
opportunity of doing in the dock.” “I can bring a witness to support 
it, beyond dispute,” says I. “Indeed,” he says ironically, “and who 
may that be?” “Why,” says I, “at eight o'clock I was in the 
company of no other than His Most Gracious Majesty, King Charles, 
the Second of that name, himself.” 

Even as the words were off my tongue, I looked at Old Rowley, but 
to my desperate chagrin he makes never a motion, and not an eyelash 
budges on him. ’Tis true that Madam gave vent to a little cry, but His 
Majesty himself sat as still and little concerned as the dead. “What 
is this?” cries Gold-lace, looking from. me to Old Rowley in some 
perplexity and as though uncertain of his cue. “I fear, Captain,” 
say Old Rowley smoothly, “ that,here is some mistake ; for, if you will 
recollect, twas I that had the privilege of your company at the hour you 
name.” “Faith, and I made bold to recognise your Majesty,” said I, 
but feeling something abashed. “What!” says he, opening his eyes, 
and then went off into laughter: “ Indeed, Captain, you have honoured 
me very greatly. But now I come to think on it, if you supposed me so, 
you have used me pretty scurvily for a prince.” 

“ Are you not the King?” says I, feeling very sheepish and somehow 
staggered in my confidence by his demeanour. “Why, yes,” says he 
waggishly, “and you are the Great Mogul, as we agreed.” I stood 
there, as you may fancy, much dumbfounded and for the moment at a 
loss for words; but my huffing friend fetched me to my senses, For 
says he in his turn: “ Come, come, my good scoundrel. You forget 
that we have not discharged our business, These shifts will not serve 
you.” At that I turned, very savagely, for I knew very well ’twas Old 
Rowley himself, now that the first surprise was over; only I saw no 
way to deliver myself, and it made me mad to consider that he had 
been tickled to see me befool myself for Heaven knows how long. 
“Damn you,” says I, “an’ it be not His Majesty, why, then, | will 
claim a prior settlement with him, afore I deal with you.” .My man of 
quality said nothing, but glanced at the King a little startled, and he, 
on his part, showed a few signals of embarrassment. “Come,” says I, 
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encouraged by this success, “An’ I may not cross swords with His 
Majesty, I may with plain Master—Rowley shall we say?” Hereupon 
His Majesty’s eyes lit up slowly, and the smile broadening upon his 
face he burst out into merriment. “On my soul, Captain Ryder,” says 
he, “I vow you would make a very good Indian emperor.” “And you, 
Mr. Rowley,” says I as quick as himself, “would sit a very proper 
sovereign.” “ Nay, Ryder,” says he, subduing his laughter, but still gaily, 
“then I believe that you and I are the only two people in the realm 
that think so.” But the other two, both My Lady and My Lord, stared 
upon us, for their wits, I guess, were scarce nimble enough for the 
change, and they looked astounded to see us conversing as if upon a 
mutual understanding. Indeed, My Lord seemed puzzled to determine 
if I knew ’twas the King, and if the King were willing that he should be 
himself. And he stood like an owl, pursing his lips, till Old Rowley 
turned to him. 

“T fear, Danby,” says he demurely, “that the rogue is right, and that 
he will escape justice this time. You see, if he was to call upon me, I 
must testify to the truth.” “As for''the’ matter of my Lord Danby’s 
purse,” said I, stepping forward, “ if your Majesty will recall, it was 
none so fat, and I misdoubt but we have expended all upon our 
revels. But an’ I may make restitution in another way, maybe this 
trinket will suffice for its value” ; and down I flung the carcanet on the 
table. 

My Lord Danby gaped in an amaze, and Old Rowley, lifting his 
eyebrows humorously, glanced upon it with a rueful air, and surveyed 
Madam askew. “Take it, Danby,” says he, “and forgive the varlet.” 
But my lord, who was regaining his composure, raised the jewel gingerly 
on his finger awhile, and then with a sudden assumption of gallantry, 
very ludicrous to witness in him: “ Nay,” he says, “here is no trinket 
for a man” ; and with a bow presents it to My Lady. She was hugely 
delighted, and looked triumphantly at Old Rowley, but he followed the 
gawd with a quizzical glance of dismay. “Oddsfish!” says he, “had 
I bent to the inevitable earlier, we should have been spared all this 
ado.” “I would not ha’ missed it for a fortune, your Majesty,” says I 
warmly. “Ah!” he says, “I dare say not, Captain. But then you come 
off better than I, by my poor Danby’s purse.” “ Your Majesty had your 
share,” said I. “Why, so I did,” he replied with a smile ; and suddenly 
he pulls out a watch from his fob and regards it contemplatively, and 
says he, very serious but inexpressibly comical: “ His Excellency the 
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French Ambassador hath now been waiting for me one hour and three 
quarters upon urgent business.” And covering a tiny yawn, he threw 
sme a genial nod, and passed out of the room. 

As for me I got forth in high feather, and, mounting my nag—(it 
was afore -Calypso’s time)—rode for the “ Bull’s Head,” mighty full of 


my adventure, as you will believe. 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


* NOT ROYALISM BUT REVOLUTIONISM 
(A Brief Rejoinder to “ Gallicus ”) 


To the Editor of THE NEW REVIEW 


S1R,—But that my article “Orleanism,” which appeared in the July number of THE 
NEW REVIEW, is occasionally referred to by “Gallicus” in his article “ Non pas 
Orléanisme, mais Royalisme,” which appears in the September number, I should not 
have known that he was attempting a reply to me. Many and varied are the things 
he touches upon. There is a warning to foreigners to leave French politics alone, 
with a disquisition on the July Monarchy, a mild diatribe against the Naundorffists, 
some elementary English history, a scornful lecture to the Holy Father on the limits 
of his authority : all this there is, and much more, but of manly, serious, methodical 
rejoinder to my argument, not a trace. Indeed “Gallicus” expressly says, speaking 
of the question of right: “A Dieu ne plaise que je le suive sur ce terrain.” I 
appreciate to the full his reluctance. 

In fact, this article is a strangely gauche performance for a subject of the nation 
famed above all others for the adroit rapier thrusts of its dialecticians. Gaucherie at 
once invades a Frenchman who loses logical equilibrium ; no Orleanist champion is 
free from it, and while even the lowest of French partisan writers retains to the. full 
the art of thrust and parry, a cultivated Orleanist like “ Gallicus” gives us in his lame 
inapposite criticisms a sorry example of the influence on a French mind of a theory 
that has no logical basis. His article, on its merits, is undeserving of rejoinder, and 
if I reply to him at all it is but to emphasise the question of right by showing how 
feeble is his reasoning, how faulty his history. 

I can take but a few points. 

1. Don Carlos has not “ officially” renounced his rights to the throne of France,— 
indeed he has expressly declared in a letter to the Prince de Valori “ pour arriver au 
tréne (of France) par droit.de primogéniture il faut marcher derriére moi.” He has 
done no more than declare that his duty to Spain obliges him to suspend all prosecu- 
tion of his rights in France. And if he had renounced, or could renounce, those 
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rights? Has he not a son upon whom they devolve? Has he not a brother? Are 
there not, in fact, some thirty princes of the Bourbon Houses of Spain, aces and 
Parma who take precedence in primogeniture of the Duke of Orleans? 

2. The question of right, says “Gallicus,” very clumsily, is a “chinoiserie his- 
torique bonne a laisser dans la poussiére des bibliothéques.” Why, I wonder? 
Presumably because it actually goes so far back into the dust of ages as the Treaty 
of Utrecht. But if the French jurists whom I have followed invoke the Treaty of 
Utrecht to declare one of its provisions null and void, the Orleanists also resort to 
the chinotserie of invoking the same dusty instrument to declare the same pro- 
vision of it in full vigour. Were it not for the Treaty of Utrecht, the Prince of 
Orleans could not put forth even his present shadowy pretence to the old French 
throne, and the Spanish Prince Carlos would succeed as inevitably as did the 
Navarrese Prince Henri. 

3. “Gallicus” accuses me of trampling wie foot solemn Treaties. That the 
renunciations of Philip V were embodied in a solemn Treaty is the one shred of 
argument left to the Orleanists. I wonder that “ Gallicus” has not tried to make 
more of it. But to adduce in this instance the solemnity of the circumstance, is to 
build upon sand. The wedding ceremony in which a bigamist leads to the Church’s 
altar his second bride is a solemn ceremony, but its solemnity does not give hima 
second legal wife. Nor could the solemn sanction of the Treaty of Utrecht render 
possible the impossible. Even so loose a thinker as the late Lord Macaulay is with 
me here when he says of the Englishmen who negotiated the Treaty, “they passed 
off on the British nation a renunciation which they knew to be invalid.” (War of the 
Succession in Spain.) 

4. Am I to deal with any more of this strangely un-French dialectician’s 
irrelevancies? He asks me the question, and therefore I tell him that I do know 
something of the history of my country, that I do not approve its revolution, but 
condemn it with whole-hearted heartiness. Nor do I think—as he seems to think I 
should—that the existence of a monarchical revolution in England justifies a similar 
revolution in France. 

5. “ Gallicus” taunts me with sharing an error common to the greater number of 
Protestants. But I ama Catholic and have no part in Protestant error. The same 
error he says is held by certain Catholics “ peu éclairés.” This is, 1 suppose, another 
way of calling an orthodox Catholic an “obscurantist.”. And yet he immediately 
proceeds with a lat‘tudinarian sophistry that smacks of the Broad Church divine or 
the continental “ Liberal,” to say that the Pope should confine himself to annulling 
old dogmas or proclaiming new ones. This is delightful coming from a French 
Catholic who would, in certain coferies, also call himself a Legitimist. Does he not 
know that if the Pope condemns as false an old dogma (say Transubstantiation), the 
Church which claims to be infallible would proclaim herself guilty of error in the past, 
and consequently not infallible? Does he not know that the same thing (secundum 
zdem) cannot be both true and false at the same time? Particularly do I recommend 
this specimen of “ Catholicisme éclairé” to all ingenuous Orleanist Catholics. It 
should surely show them clearly how Orleanist sophisms can befog and moider the 
brains of the best of their adherents. 

6. I am heartily glad to be in accord with “Gallicus” on one point. I share to 
the full his abhorrence of the ‘“‘malsaine” French Republic. Since he shows some 
desire to know, let me tell him that I am no Republican. I amsimplya Legitimist :— 
Royalist in France, Republican in Andorra, Theocrat at Rome, Imperialist in the 
domains of the Holy Roman Empire. But this does not debar me from repeating 
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the cry of Monseigneur Pie: “Tout plutét que ’Orléanisme!” Why is “Gallicus” so 
angry with the Pope? Pope Leo XIII has not legitimised the Republic in France as 
Pope Alexander II legitimised, by Bull, the Norman Dynasty in England. He has 
simply counselled submission to it : a purely temporary measure for aught we know, 
but which, coming as advice from the Vicar of Christ, commands the natural respect 
of all “ Catholiques éclairés.” 

7. 1 would have done with “Gallicus.” It is idle work to dismember obvious 
sophisms, and difficult to do so without a trifle of human petulance. “Ii n’y a plus 
d’Orléanisme mais du Royalisme,” he says. But Orleanism always was Royalism, 
though not legitimate Royalism, and it is still no more than a Royalist usurpation. 
Does “ Gallicus ” really think because a man reigns and is called King, that therefore 
he isa King? “Le véritable danger est dans les fausses dynasties,” says my great 
master the Count de Maistre “Si Pon vient 4 croire que celuz gui 
commande est souverain, ce sera un trés-grand malheur.” No. Instead of advocating 
as he thinks legitimate Royalism, “ Gallicus” has simply preached one sermon more 
in favour of thorough-paced and destructive Revolutionism. 


“ L’Orléanisme, c’est la Révolution !” 


In conclusion, I must crave pardon, Sir, for seeking your aid to enter the lists 
against the slain. I am constrained to do so simply because in these unhappy days 
of intellectual aberration so many misguided men mistake unsubstantial phantoms 
for realities of flesh and blood. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
DIPLOMATICUS. 





